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Modern Grace Line Santa” ships sail to South America from New York every week—from 
California every other week. Cruises include 31 day trips to Lima, Peru; 38 day tours far 
into the Andes to Cuzco and the interior of Peru; and 38 day cruises to Valparaiso and 
Santiago, Chile. Stop over privileges permit visits to the lovely Chilean Lake Region and 
Buenos Aires. En route Panama Canal, Havana and 12 to 17 other Caribbean and South 
American cities, depending on cruise selected. Connections at all ports with Pan American- 
Grace Airways (flying time Santiago to New York three days, from other points proportion- 
ately less). For illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all-expense cruises, consult 


your travel agent or Grace Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 





San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Sir Francis Bacon 

William Shakespeare 

John Dryden 

Alexander Pope 

Socrates 

Michael Faraday 

Dr. Joseph Lister 

John Locke 

David Hume 

Confucius 

Epicurus 

Matthew Arnold 

Oliver Goldsmith 

William Cowper 

Joseph Addison 

William Wordsworth 

Sir Walter Scott 

Charles Lamb 

Henry Constable 

George Peele 

Isaac Watts 

Colley Cibber 

Thomas Moore 

Charles Wolfe 

Lord Byron 

Thomas Dekker 

Benjamin Franklin 

John Milton 

Cicero 

Virgil 

Alexander Hamilton 

Edmund Burke 

Rousseau 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Robert Burns 

Mazzini 

Euripides 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
- a total of 302 

supreme writers of all 

time, unabridged! 


HOW TO GET RID OF AN 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


There are many men and women today who have a high 
degree of intelligence and ability. Yet because they lack 
a liberal knowledge, they feel inferior to their better 
informed associates. The Harvard Classics are a boon to 
such people. They offer the “‘background”’ that enables 
you to meet the best educated people on an equal foot- 
ing ... that banishes all traces of an inferiority complex! 











WORLD’S GREATEST LITERATURE 
... for as little as 10¢ a Day! 


NOWHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND 


418 of the world’s masterpieces 
302 world-famous authors 
22,407 pages of magnificent reading 
50 de luxe library volumes 


... for so little money! 


T LAST, Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books— 
the Harvard Classics—is within the reach of all! For as 
little as $3.00 down and $3.00 a month—only 10¢ a day— 
you now can own the volumes that have brought a richer, 
fuller life to thousands. 

The Harvard Classics are part of the great life work of 
that famous educator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president of 
Harvard. They contain the essentials of a liberal education 
. .. tear down all barriers of “‘advantage.’’ Whoever devotes 
fifteen minutes a day to these books will have no feeling of 
inferiority before his “better educated’’ neighbor. 

Now, at present-day prices, the Harvard Classics are easily 
within the reach of every family. If you bought these books 
separately, they would cost you $472.05, yet they are avail- 
able to you in a handsome library set at far below the cost of 
popular fiction! 


This valuable book FREE 


Without cost or obligation, we ask you to accept a valuable 
book for your library table. It contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading, and is literally packed with help- 
ful, practical information. “15 Minutes a 
Day”’ has brought a turning point in life to 
thousands who have read it, yet it is yours 
for the asking. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below! 


MAILING COUPON 


Laie  ““UMLLUsLOUeICS — Eee eT eT Eee OTe ee 


832-HT 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, CORP., 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new Home Library Edition 
of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (the Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading. 


Mr. 
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“SIDESHOW 
Seems If— 


Prison guards were strapping Jesse Anos, 
condemned Arkansas Negro, into the elec- 
tric chair when Capt. George W. Higgins 
asked him the routine question: “Are you 
guilty?” “I guess so,” Anos drawled. “You 
see I’m settin’ here.” 


That’s Different— 

During her divorce trial, Mrs. Valda L. 
Jones of Los Angeles testified that her hus- 
band beat her while they were motoring. 
Another driver remonstrated with Jones. 
“You can’t beat that woman,” he said. 
“She’s my wife,” Jones retorted. “Oh, ex- 
cuse me,” the critic said and drove off. 


Monkey Suits— 


A woman wrote to Secretary Julian 
Huxley of the London zoo explaining that 
sunshine made the rocks on “Monkey Hill” 
so hot that many baboons were badly 
scorched. Then she offered to knit protec- 
tive panties for the baboons. 


Happy Landings— 


Fye Rogers, a Los Angeles truck driver, 
was tossed 60 feet by an interurban train. 
Then he fell an additional 20 feet from a 
trestle. Result: a few slight scratches. 


A Penny Saved— 


Perhaps the postman rang twice. Any- 
way a Duxbury, Mass., householder re- 
fused to pay the 1-cent postage-due charge 
on a letter. Later, when post-office officials 
opened it, a $450 check fluttered out. 


Motormaze— 


John Carter, Negro, told the judge that 
he had been struck by a motorist on James 
Street, Baltimore. Police records said 
George Street. So Carter pulled out a slip 
of paper on which he had written the name. 
It said John Street. The court freed the 
motorist. 


War Scare— 

For 30 years it was called the Japanese 
Gift Shop. Now, following a sudden slump 
in the Nipponese tea-set trade, Owners 
Cohen and Goldburg of Washington, 


D.C., have rechristened it the Chinese 
Bazaar. 


Loveless Love— 


_There was a boy, Bob Edwards, and a 
girl, Rosalee Richer. Bob was kissing Rosa- 
lee. Then, suddenly she wrenched herself 
free and stalked angrily out of the campus 
play rehearsal at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Later she explained that Bob didn’t 
take his kissing nearly seriously enough. 
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i ViCRIMP CUT, 
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SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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Blessings 

A word of praise for the excellent new 
style of Newsweek format and for the 
consistent development of editorial fea- 
tures. 


Roswell, N.M. 


PAUL HORGAN 


Congratulations on your new cover and 
method of presentation. The cover is eas- 
ily the most distinguished of any maga- 
zine. Here’s hoping that you live up to 
the new standard set by the Oct. 11 issue. 

“By painting a seated Washington, 
Leutze would probably have escaped pos- 
terity’s criticism. In fact he’d probably 
have escaped posterity altogether.” 

Last paragraph, page 28. 
Gentlemen—that’s writing! 
JOHN C. KELSER 





Houston, Texas 





Beneficial 

I am a recent subscriber to your mag- 
azine and I have enjoyed it very much. 
Being a confirmed Democrat I am _ not 
always in accord with what you say but 
must admit that you are very fair. 

Some time ago, I had a young client who 
presented a letter to me regarding the ad- 
visability of sending $5 to a certain con- 
cern in Milwaukee. The letter was writ- 
ten so skillfully that I had to use some 
tricks of my own in order to determine 
whether this concern was legitimate. I 
finally advised the young man not to send 
the $5. Your issue under the date of Nov- 
1, 1937, on page 6 [Periscope], under the 
heading “Insurance Racket,” convinces me 
that I advised this young man properly. 
This article has been very beneficial to 
both the client and myself in that it con- 
vinces us that the Milwaukee concern is a 
racket. 


Effingham, Il. 


RK. M. MICHAELREE 





More History 

E. S. Glasco, who superintends at 
Frazeyburg, Ohio (Newsweek, Oct. 25, 
Letters) , probably does his job with more 
efficiency than he displays as a historian. 

I thought that by this time every intelli- 
gent person knew the following facts about 
the Stars and Stripes and its history: (1) 
that the Betsy Ross legend has been dis- 
proved and rejected by every recognized 
authority upon the history of the flag; (2) 
that there is not the least shred of evidence 
of the use of the Stars and Stripes— 
“official” or otherwise—at Fort Stanwix 
in August 1777; (3) that every scrap of 
evidence concerning the use of any sort 
of flag at Fort Stanwix tends to prove that 
the flag there used was not the Stars and 
Stripes; (4) that the War Department, 
having issued a statement to the effect 
that the Stars and Stripes was used at Fort 


Stanwix, was compelled by the widespread 
protest to investigate the matter and offi- 
cially retracted its statement and declared 
(letter to Senator Bayard of Delaware, 
May 25, 1927) that the flag unfurled at 
Fort Stanwix, Aug. 3, 1777, was not the 
Stars and Stripes; (5) that the first Stars 
and Stripes flag known to have been used 
is still extant—the Fillmore, or Benning- 
ton, flag now in the Historical Museum at 
Bennington, Vt. 

The scholarly and exhaustive report re- 
cently made to the convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars by Mr. Gottlieb of 
Newark, N.J., amply sustains the fore- 
going assertions .. . 

JOHN SPARGO 
President Vermont Historical Society 
Bennington, Vt. 


Apparently “history books” are as mis- 
leading as paintings, because the criticism 
directed at the famous painting of “Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware” would not 
seem as much deserved as a suggestion 
that modern history seems to have marked 
the Betsy Ross story as a myth; and Wash- 
ington’s presence in Philadelphia at the 
time he was alleged to have called upon 
the flagmaker, with his committee, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


Lockport, N.Y. 


GEO, C. LEWIS 





Credit 
ENCEPHALITIS LABORATORIES OF TWO UNI- 
VERSITIES IN ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY AND ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, HAVE 
ACTIVELY AND SEPARATELY WORKED ON EN- 
CEPHALITIS. RESEARCHES SUMMARIZED IN 
YOUR ARTICLE (ocT. 25, 1937) SHOULD BE 
EITHER JOINTLY CREDITED OR CREDIT SHOULD 
BE DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO FACTS. ALL 
WORKERS MENTIONED IN YOUR ARTICLE EX- 
CEPT ONE ARE OF ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. DR. 
BROUN AND HIS COWORKERS AT ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY HAVE RECENTLY REPORTED FIRST 
THEIR STUDIES ON PRESENT EPIDEMIC TO ST. 
LOUIS MEDICAL SOCIETY AND SOCIETY FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. ST. 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY MUST CLAIM ITS CREDIT 
AFTER FINANCING THESE STUDIES WITHOUT 
OUTSIDE SUBSIDIES. THANKS. 
A. M. SCHWITALLA 
Dean St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Compliments 

I wish to offer my compliments on the 
piece entitled “Peace in the United States” 
by Raymond Moley, Oct. 25 Newsweek. 
If such an attitude was expressed more 
freely by our papers and magazines, the 
danger of war would be greatly lessened. 

Your terse and impartial handling of 
the material presented in your magazine 
is appreciated by your readers. In my opin- 
ion NEWSWEEK far surpasses any other 
weekly news magazine. 

CHARLES R. WEIDNER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Marriage 

Last Spring in Johnson County, Mo. 
Ben Yocum went to work on Ben Williams’ 
farm. The 24-year-old farm hand quickly 
took a fancy to Mary Lee, Williams’ 9]. | 
year-old adopted daughter. Casually he 
mentioned that he was the adopted son of 
Sod Yocum, a farmer living in near-by 
Wright County, and that his true name 
was Ipock. 

The name rang a bell in Mrs. Williams’ 
memory. A quiet investigation proved her 
suspicions true—that Ben Yocum and 
Mary Lee were brother and sister, or. 
phaned twenty years ago. The Williamses 
and the Yocums had obtained the Ipock 
children from a Jefferson City orphanage, | 
Joyfully she broke the news to the young | 
couple. She got the shock of her life whey 
Ben and Mary Lee confessed with dismay 
they were married Sept. 27. A Hartville | 
court readily annulled the marriage. 


Plagiarism 

In Hollywood’s first suit for criminal 
copyright infringement, a Federal jury | 
needed only 45 minutes to convict Groucho 
and Chico Marx, radio and movie comedi- 
ans. Carroll and Garrett Graham two years 
ago offered the Marxes a radio skit—*Mr. 
Dibble and Mr. Dabble”; the comedians 
allegedly rejected it but later used it ina 
broadcast. The Marxes have already paid 
the Grahams $7,500 to settle a civil suit. 


Bombing 

Thomas Mooney lost his latest appeal to 
the California Supreme Court. The Jus- 
tices’ 92-page opinion ruled the govern- 
ment hadn’t used perjured witnesses to 
convict him of San Francisco’s 1916 Pre- 
paredness Day bombing. The decision, ex- 
hausting Mooney’s legal recourse in the 
State, clears the way for a third appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In his San Quentin prison cell, Mooney 
heard the news calmly, then raged against 
the American Federation of Labor. It re- 
cently voted down a $5,000 appropriation 
for his further defense. 


Citizenship 

No individual can question another's 
citizenship. Judge John W. Clancy of the 
New York Federal court so decided a suit 
to cancel the citizenship of Fritz Kuhn, 
naturalized leader of the pro-Nazi Germat- 
American Bund. Major Julius Hochfelder, 
Brooklyn attorney, assailed Kuhn’s “pagal 
philosophies,” “aims to destroy Catholics 
and Jews,” and right to citizenship. But 
Judge Clancy turned on Hochfelder: “This 
whole thing is very revolting . . . When 
did the people of the United States vest 
you with such authority? The Department 
of Justice [alone] has a right to come into 
a matter of this sort.” Kuhn then gloating 
ly invited Hochfelder to a rally for the 
“political awakening of Americans of Ger 
man stock.” 
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Gee, Ded! You pode on The new teain | 


CHILDREN are keenly aware of new- 
ness and beauty. Their quick per- 
ceptions leap to any significant 
development that breaks the pattern 
of every-day things. 

Forty years ago every small boy 
wanted to run a locomotive. Trains, 
with their power and speed, were the 
most beautiful things he knew. 

With the coming of the motor car 
his affections were transferred. He 
learned to tell the make and year of 
an approaching automobile from a 
thousand feet away. Then his eyes 
turned upward to the sky, and he 
amassed an astounding knowledge of 
all types of aircraft. 

Today the wheel has turned full- 
circle. Once again it is the railroads 
that claim children’s attention. The 


new trains! The smooth-bodied, gleam- 
ing caravans of stainless steel that 
pass with a singing rush of speed! 

To older people the new era in rail- 
road equipment means spacious inte- 
riors, modern appointments, comfort 
and quiet and swiftness with safety. 
But young imaginations see a greater 
glory. For them a vista has opened 
into the transportation of the future. 

The Budd SHoTWELD process of 
fabricating stainless steel is revolu- 
tionizing railroad operation. Because 
stainless steel has four times the elastic 
strength of ordinary steel, and twice 


that of other alloys, Budd-built trains 
are far lighter than conventional 
equipment, yet fully as strong and 
safe. Whatever the motive power used 
— steam, diesel or electric — Budd 
light-weight construction makes pos- 
sible faster schedules with safety, 
greater riding comfort and an impor- 
tant reduction in passenger-mile costs. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has 
pioneered modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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Nobel Size-up 


There's little question that Dr. Halvdan 
Koht, Norwegian Foreign Minister, here 
for trade negotiations with the U.S., also 
has the assignment of sizing up Secretary 
Hull as a candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Since President Roosevelt, nominat- 
ed for the award last Spring, withdrew his 
name in favor of Hull’s, little has been 
heard of the subject. But it’s noteworthy 
that Dr. Koht, in his radio address to Nor- 
way last week, went out of his way to hail 
Hull as the world’s “outstanding cham- 
pion” of peace. Meanwhile, the trade ne- 
gotiations appear to be getting nowhere 
fast. More than one State Department re- 
porter suspects that subordinates—not 
Hull himself—would like to force no issues 
until the peace-award question is settled. 


Antitrust Fiasco 


Despite all the big talk, nothing im- 
portant will be done about revising the 
antitrust laws in the next year. After 
months of study, key men in the Justice 
Department’s antitrust division can’t even 
agree on a plan; will probably suggest a 
special commission to conduct further 
long-winded studies. 


1940 Crystal Gazing 


Note that Vandenberg of Michigan is 
now generally conceded the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1940. Last 
week, when ten political writers chatted 
together at the Press Club in Washington, 
all picked Vandenberg; said they could 
think of no one else with any chance. Con- 
sensus of the ten was that Roosevelt is 
exceedingly likely to seek a third term, 
particularly if any important part of his 
program happens to be under severe attack 
in 1940. Most agreed that, if Roosevelt 
does run again, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Jackson is destined for his 
mantle in 1944. 


Justice Black’s Pay Cut 


Not many are aware that Justice Black’s 
actual income from his job is less than 
that of any of the other Supreme Court 
Justices. Black is the only Justice named 
sce 1932, when Congress extended the 
imcome tax to all Federal Justices appoint- 


ed thereafter. From his $20,000 salary, he 
pays back to the Treasury about $1,400. 


Relief and Budget 


As opposed to top officials’ rosy pro- 
nouncements, Federal economists have re- 
vised their forecasts in the last two weeks; 
now confidentially admit that this year’s 
deficit will probably exceed the estimated 
$700,000,000 and that there’s slim chance 
of a budget balance next year. Most fore- 
see a minor depression through the first 
half of 1938, which is likely to mean more 
relief. Congressmen have already begun 
appealing to WPA for increased funds 
back home; pressure from constituents for 
relief appropriations will probably out- 
weigh economy sentiment in next Congress. 


Hull ‘Off the Record’ 


Correspondents covering the State De- 
partment are laughing at the latest illus- 
tration of Secretary Hull’s now-famous 
caution in any remarks he makes at his 
press conferences. Asked where he’d spend 
his short vacation this week, he replied 
“probably” in the vicinity of Pinehurst, 
N.C., but he specifically warned that this 
was “off the record.” Apparently the Sec- 
retary forgot to coach Mrs. Hull. While he 
was speaking, The Washington Star came 
out with a two-column head on the society 
page announcing that Secretary and Mrs. 
Hull would vacation at Pinehurst. 





Inside Labor Story 


In briefest form, here’s the backstage 
story of the A.F. of L.-C.L.0. peace con- 
ference: Thursday, Oct. 22, in Pittsburgh, 
two C.L.O. officials, Philip Murray and Lee 
Pressman, drew up the C.1.0. four-point 
peace plan. Next day, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor McGrady (now with 
R.C.A.) discussed the plan by phone with 
John L. Lewis and advised him to with- 
hold it for several days, to give the parley 
“a chance to get going.” But on Tuesday, 
second day of the peace conference, the 
C.1.0. introduced its plan and gave it to 
the press. Thursday, just one week after 
the plan was formulated, the delegates re- 
jected it, and the conference fizzled out. 
Close students of the subject now agree 
there’s little chance of peace within the 
next few months. 


Pennsylvania Line-up 


The authoritative outlook for Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy in 1938 is: Governor 


Earle, often mentioned for President, will 
run for the Senate against the Republi- 
can incumbent, Davis. At the same time, 
Senator Guffey will run for Governor on 
the Democratic ticket. If elected, he’ll re- 
sign from the Senate and appoint the 
present Lieutenant Governor, Kennedy, 
(who’s also a United Mine Workers offi- 
cial) , to fill out his term in Washington. 


Trivia 

Chief Justice Hughes and the liberal 
Justice Brandeis have become good friends; 
court attachés this year have noted that 
Hughes, while on the bench, frequently 
chats and jokes with Brandeis, but rarely 
speaks to Justice McReynolds who sits on 
the other side of him . . . All but two 
members of the Cabinet were opposed to 
calling a special session of Congress .. . 
High Commissioner McNutt of the Philip- 
pines, intent on regaining the limelight in 
the belief he has a chance for President in 
1940, plans to spring a sudden flight to 
Washington in January to confer with 
F.D.R.; won’t announce it till the last 
minute .. . Samuel Seabury, who investi- 
gated New York City government in 1932, 
has left little doubt that, following La 
Guardia’s reelection as Mayor, he’d like to 
run for Governor and then for President 
with labor and Republican backing. 





Czechoslovak Legion 


Nothing has been printed about it in 
this country—even during the hot Ger- 
man-Czechoslovak diplomatic war—but a 
Czechoslovak Nazi legion (similar to the 
Austrian Nazi legion) is garrisoned in 
Saxony near the Czech border, ready to 
strike if orders are given for a putsch. Kon- 
rad Henlein, Czech Nazi leader, has set up 
legion headquarters in Dresden and has 
been secretly supervising the recruiting of 
all exiles and emigrés who hate the present 
regime. Three thousand of Hitler’s storm 
troopers form the nucleus of the legion. 


Japanese Propaganda 


Here’s an unprinted story that strikingly 
illustrates Japanese officials’ frantic desire 
to alter world opinion—and their singu- 
lar ineptitude at press relations: An Amer- 
ican reporter last week applied to one of 
the big U.S. wire services for a job as Far 
Eastern war correspondent. Among his 
recommendations were letters from sur- 
prisingly high Japanese officials promising 
that, if the man were hired, he would be 
given special breaks on Japanese war news. 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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The press service, considering the offer 
an indirect bribe, turned it down. 


British Bargaining 

Expect to see sudden signs of marked 
progress soon on the long-discussed Anglo- 
American trade treaty—including new talk 
of Britain’s paying a part of her war debts 
as an inducement to the US. Private 
cables indicate that British officials are 
doing much backstage dickering with the 
State Department, but are keeping the 
fact quiet lest English big business set up 
a loud and premature howl over conces- 
sions which are to be made to the U.S. 


Duce’s Club 


A flurry swept through the British Col- 
onial Office last week as a result of reports 
that Mussolini would shortly denounce the 
British mandate in Palestine and openly 
support the establishment of an Arabian 
empire under Ibn Saud. Responsible offi- 
cials, however, doubt seriously that Musso- 
lini intends to do anything of the kind, 
but believe he fostered the report as a 
threat to be held over the heads of the 
Anglo-French bloc in current European 
negotiations. 


More French Strikes 


Though the Chautemps government is 
doing what it can to ease the situation, 
cost of living in France is rising so steadily 
that the Cabinet is growing concerned 
over a new strike menace. Look for strikes 
to become more frequent, as employes 
claim their salaries no longer are sufficient, 
while employers refuse to yield because 
their own expenses are increasing pro- 
portionately. 


Foreign Notes 

The British Cabinet completed King 
George’s speech for opening Parliament 
and rushed it to him three days earlier 
than usual to allow him extra time for re- 
hearsing delivery . . . Betting is close as to 
which will be finished first, the Mexican 
building at the Paris Exposition or the ex- 
position itself; the building wasn’t started 
till late Spring and is nowhere near com- 
pleted . . . It’s now learned that Mussolini 
worked for two months with a Professor 
Mayer, a German living in Italy, prepar- 
ing and practicing the speech he delivered 
in Berlin last month; even at that, he 
muffed one passage . . . France really 
ousted Ambassador to Valencia Herbette 
because he was proved to have assisted 
a rebel terrorist in Paris. 
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Unionizing Stores 


By Christmas, expect to read that the 
C.1.0. has signed contracts with several 


of New York’s largest department stores, 
including the largest in the U.S. It’s part 
of the C.1.0.’s new nationwide drive to 
unionize retail workers. General plan is to 
work for preferential-shop agreeements, 
with blanket contracts covering recogni- 
tion, hours, and grievance procedure but 
leaving wage questions to be settled later 
with individual stores. 


Kennedy Tip-off 

Signs now point to Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy’s resignation as Maritime Commis- 
sion Chairman early next year—if marine 
unions’ shouting for his scalp quiets down 
so that they can’t claim credit for forcing 
him out. The tip-off is this: Shortly be- 
fore pulling out of previous jobs, Kennedy 
has appointed Joseph R. Sheehan to a 
post where he can serve as chief mopper- 
up after Kennedy’s departure. Now Shee- 
han has been named executive director of 
the Maritime Commission. 


SEC Recruiting 

Because of Wall Street’s fainting spells, 
the SEC now appears to have its heart 
set on a real Wall Streeter to fill one of its 
two vacancies. First to be quietly invited 
was Sidney J. Weinberg, partner in Gold- 
man, Sachs, who declined. Second was 
Paul Shields, partner of Shields & Co., 
who’s said to be reluctant to accept un- 
less he’s permitted to retain his Wall 
Street connections. 


New Products 


A new process for removing the small 
inner portion of coffee beans—the part 
that spoils first—before grinding is said to 
increase the period of freshness about five- 
fold ...A new cobalt steel, with about 
ten times the life of steel now used in 
high-speed tools and dies, is expected to 
speed up industrial production by elimi- 
nating most shutdowns for replacements 

. . Western interests are preparing a 
wide marketing campaign for the canned 
juices of pears, apricots, and peaches. 


Sidestepping a Racket 

Smart employers have finally found a 
flawless excuse for turning down both 
legitimate and phony labor organizations 
which try to sell “benefit tickets” and 
“advertising space” in union programs. 
The employers can simply cite the National 
Labor Relations Act, subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 8. It reads: “It shall be an unfair 
labor practice for an employer . . . to con- 
tribute financial or other support to .. . 
any labor organization.” 


Auto Sleepers 


At least a dozen competent inventors 
and engineers are now quietly working on 
designs for auto sleepers to be used where 
trailers are too expensive and bulky. More 
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complex than Nash’s present models, jn 
which the back seat can be converted into, 
a bed, the best of the plans calls fo, a 
sedan equipped with multiple knic. 
knacks. Front and back seats will fold to. 
gether in Pullman fashion to make a roomy 
double bed. Back seat will pull forward, 
revealing a miniature dressing table and 
a wash-basin fed by a 10-gallon tank. | 
Other novelties: roller-type window screens 
and shades, reading lights, folding Writing 
shelf, compartment for pillows and blan. 
kets. 


Business Footnotes 


Clarence Saunders, founder of the old 
Piggly-Wiggly stores who recently set up | 
a “Keedoozle” electric self-service grocery | 
store in Memphis, Tenn., now intends to | 
establish Keedoozles in ten key cities of 
the East .. . Wall Street, on a gloomy day 
last week, got a chuckle from aspirin pro. 
ducers’ announcement that consumption | 
was increasing and that prices would be | 
boosted 5 cents a pound . . . Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman, though regarded by | 
many railroad heads as the “radical” of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
credited with chief responsibility for the 
recent $47,000,000 rail-rate increases. 
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Press Notes 


Alsop Jr., Washington  cor- 
respondent who’s best known for his Sat- 
urday Evening Post articles, will quit The 
New York Herald Tribune this month to 
take over the N.A.N.A. Washington 
column formerly written by Paul Mallon; 
he'll take Robert Kintner with him .. 
Fifty medium-sized newspapers, planning 
to cash in on the vogue for picture maga- 
zines, will begin in 1938 distributing Pa- 


oseph 


rade, a Sunday picture supplement in tab 
1 
.. H. L. Mencken was | 


loid rotogravure . 
all set to write a vituperative attack on 
the Federal resettlement project at Green- 
belt, Md.; but he visited the place, was 
converted, so wrote nothing. 


Missing Persons 

Albie Booth, famous in 1930 and °31 as 
Yale’s midget football star, now is on the 
sales force of a Waterbury, Conn., dairy; 
commutes to his job from New Haven, 
where he lives quietly with wife and twe 
daughters . . . Betty Blythe, silent-film 
star best remembered as “The Queen of 
Sheba,” lives on her chicken ranch near 
Hollywood; writes poetry “for amusement 
and peace of mind” .. . Jim Jeffries, one- 
time world heavyweight champion, is in 
Burbank, Calif.; he conducts fights each 
Thursday night in “Jeffries’ barn” for @ 
selected audience, mostly Hollywood stars; 
sometimes plays “bit” movie roles himself. 
... Mrs. Leslie Carter, for 40 years a fa- 
mous actress, is bedridden with a heart 
ailment in California. 
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Empty Victories for Japan, 
Vague Hopes for 9-Power Pact 


Orderly Retreat Thwarts 
the Conquerors at Shanghai 


Quis separabit? 

That’s the motto of the Royal Ulster 
Rifles and it refers to their regimental 
badge—the Harp and the Crown: “Who 
shall try to separate them?” 

The Royal Irish Rifles fought the King’s 
battles for 143 years. In 1801 they marched 
three days across an Egyptian desert 
against the French, with one pint of 
water per man. In 1812 they stormed the 
breach at Badajoz (famous for recent 
massacres) in Wellington’s Spanish cam- 
paign. In 1858 they helped crush the 
bloody Sepoy mutiny in India. They 
fought the Boers, and in Palestine. In the 
World War, they covered themselves with 
gore at Mons, Ypres, and the Marne. 

When the Free State “seceded,” Britain 
disbanded most Irish regiments. But the 
Royal Irish—quis separabit?—kept their 
flag. They merely changed their name to 
Ulster Rifles, which is a misleading title: 
last week at Shanghai, Japanese lead 





struck the names of McGowan, O’Toole, 
Howard, Mellon, and Delaney from the 
regiment’s roster, but only the last two 
came from the North of Ireland. 

Patrick McGowan was doing sentry 
duty at an outlying International Settle- 
ment defense post Oct. 24 when an over- 
zealous Japanese aviator got him. It was 
an accident as far as Foreign Offices went 
—but not to the Rifles. They buried Mc- 
Gowan by the legendary Bubbling Well 
(a viscous, smelly hole near the Race- 
track) and then oiled up their Lewis guns. 
Next day a Japanese bomber came a little 
too close; a few bursts of rapid fire, and 
down it plunged in flames. 

But two days later a Japanese gun, fir- 
ing shells point blank at Chinese snipers 
in the Settlement, got Joseph O’Toole, 
James Mellon, William Christopher How- 
ard, and Robert Delaney. As in the previ- 
ous instance, Tokyo apologized for the 
“error”; London countered with dark 
threats; and nothing was done. But 800 
Ulster Rifles kept their triggers unlocked 
and awaited a proper moment for revenge. 

Sunday they got their chance, but 





Wide World 
Marksmanship: Japanese air bomb hits vital Hong Kong-Hankow rail bridge 
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missed. A battle hornet swooped on them 
with spitting machine guns—and three 
more Ulsters fell wounded. The Lewis guns 
crackled out, but the Japanese pilot 
zoomed, looped derisively and vanished 
beyond the smoke. 

All this happened because Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek persisted 
in leaning his army’s right flank against 
the foreign district’s north side. Since Aug. 
23 some 160,000 Japanese had tried to 
blast through this area to separate the 
Paris of the Orient from Nanking. 


Men Die 

Oct. 26 the besiegers finally cut through 
Chiang’s second defense line and scaled 
the walls of Chapei—filthy, teeming native 
sector nestling in the Settlement’s north- 
ern quarter like an infected appendix. For 
24 hours, 50,000 Nanking men defended 
this eyesore against 800-pound shells, 
tanks, and mines that wrecked Shanghai's 
largest station and gutted almost every 
building. What dynamite didn’t blast, fire 
destroyed. When flames licked 1,000 yards 
into the night sky, the Chinese Army exe- 
cuted a model retreat—all except 800 
crack, German-trained soldiers barricaded 
in a six-story godown (warehouse) . 

These “Chinese Alcazar” heroes lived 
four days on food smuggled in by an un- 
named Chinese Girl Scout. At the end of 
that time, artillery fire caused the godown 
to start collapsing upon them, and 377 
tattered survivors slipped to safety in the 
International Settlement, where foreign 
troops interned them “for duration.” 

Chapei’s fall raised army prestige in 
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Tokyo but little else. The Japanese failed 
to wipe out Chiang’s first-line troops— 
they merely conquered a smoldering grave- 
vard while the defenders calmly took up 
pre-arranged positions on the heavily forti- 
fied third defense line 5 miles westward. 
Even if the invaders smash through this 
labyrinth of barbed wire and concrete, 
they will face long, dangerous marches 
across Shanghai’s canal- and lagoon-sod- 
den hinterland—where 600,000 veterans 
who know every rice paddy and shortcut 
lie in wait. 

Nortu Curna: If anything, the victory 
served to distract attention from the con- 
querors’ continued difficulties in the north- 
ern sectors. For the third successive week, 
their fan-shaped offensive stalled short of 
the Yellow River—and largely because of 
two noteworthy Reds, Chu Teh and Joseph 
Stalin. 

In mountainous Shansi Province, Com- 
munist guerrillas continued to harass 
the invaders: “Even monkeys would find 
an advance difficult,” a front-line officer 
wrote home. The Japanese stormed stra- 
tegic Niangtse Pass (which brought them 
within striking range of the provincial capi- 
tal) , but combined zero weather and hardy 
sallies by the Reds wrecked their supply 
lines. 

Brains of the defense is a former coolie, 
born 51 years ago in Western China and 
who early took to soldiering and opium, 
like thousands of poor Chinese at that 
time. After Sun Yat-sen’s 1911 revolution, 
Chu Teh gave up the pipe for communism 
and studied strategy in Germany, France, 
and Britain. By 1928 he was commander- 
in-chief of all the Reds who had rebelled 
against the 1926-7 Chinese Liberator, 
Chiang Kai-shek, after he threw out his 
Russian advisers. In 1934, Chu led his co- 
horts in one of history’s most famous re- 
treats: 8,000 miles across the wilds of Cen- 
tral China, pursued by Chiang’s combined 
armies, without suffering one serious defeat. 

After this, ignorant Chinese peasants 
spoke of the Red Generalissimo as a rein- 
carnation of the War God Kwang Yue. 
“Nothing can hide from his fearless gaze,” 
run the native legends, “he can see 150 
miles. He sleeps in the mountains and in 
the fields, and the whole of the people keep 
watch over him. No force can restrain him. 
Even the foreigners flee to save their 
lives.” 

Last Summer, Chiang diplomatically 
waived the $100,000 he had once offered 
for Chu’s head and put the jazz-loving 
Communist philosopher in charge of de- 
fending Northwest China. 

As for Joseph Stalin, his agents last week 
continued fomenting uprisings in Manchu- 
kuo—forcing Tokyo to take 40,000 reserves 
from North China and ship them to the 
puppet State. (Forces already there as a 
“warning” to Moscow total more than 
200,000.) 

But—though last week a Red machine- 
gun corps reputedly routed a Japanese 


border patrol—Stalin warily avoids open 
warfare as long as the Spanish pot boils in 
Europe. He knows with what speed the 
Japanese could besiege Vladivostok by air, 
land, and sea—possibly crippling the Sovi- 
et’s main Far East base. 

Stalin contents himself with smuggling 
arms to Manchukuo’s 100,000 active 
“bandits’—and new evidence of this so 
irritated the Tokyo staff last week that ex- 
War Minister Sadao Araki, member of the 
new Japanese defense council, publicly 
urged war against Russia. 

Receiving correspondents in this simple, 
chrysanthemum-decked apartment, the 
bayonet-whiskered General—brains of Ja- 
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In Washington fifteen years ago the 
Pacific powers formally guaranteed the 
Chinese Republic’s integrity and the Open 
Door (equal trade opportunities for aj 
nations in China). When Japan invaded 
Manchuria in 1931, the Western powers 
failed to act on the Nine Power Pact 
Now they watch Tokyo extend its author. 
ity and trade monopolies over one rich see. 
tor after another. 

Concerted action by the powers repre- 
sented at Brussels could slow up, if not 
actually wreck, Japan. Of such action 
democratic hopefuls dreamed last week 
when the Belgian capital prepared to re. 
ceive the world’s ablest word twisters: 








Natori from Black Star 


Gen. Sadao Araki: ready to tackle the Russian Bear 


pan’s 1931-32 conquest of Manchuria— 
munched Russian bonbons and impro- 
vised a diagram of the “Moscow octopus” 
with cigarettes and lacquer teacups: 

“Communism is the religion of beasts, 
Russia a prison without walls .. . It is 
probably necessary for Japan to strike di- 
rectly against Moscow . . . America and 
Britain should cooperate in solving the 
world problem—by attacking the heart of 
the octopus!” 


Men Talk 


What the destruction of a Chinese city 
could not camouflage was Tokyo’s miser- 
able failure to present Western diplomats 
with an accomplished fact: in this case 
Japan planned to conquer North China— 
and halt military operations—before the 
Nine Power Conference opened at Brus- 
sels.* 





*Originally scheduled for Oct. 30, the session 
was postponed to Nov. 3 because Paul Van 
Zeeland quit the Premiership to fight Rightist 
charges that he accepted illegal bonuses from 
the Belgian National Bank. (After a three-day 
crisis, King Leopold told Henri de Man, So- 
cialist Finance Minister to form a new gov- 
ernment.) 


Anthony Eden of Britain, Yvon Delbos of 
France, Maxim Litvinoff of Russia, and, 
last but not least, Norman Hezekiah Davis. 
Particularly toward the envoy from Amer-} 
ica—not concerned with Mediterranean! 
plots—did the visionaries turn their eat 
trumpets. 


Significance---- 

Washington’s Ambassador-at-Large ar- 
rived “uncommitted.” His job was to make 
plain that the United States would sup- 


port any real peace program but take no 


initiative. Noone else will dare start things, 
and the Brussels talks may well become a 
swan song marking the death of Westem 
privilege in the Far East. 

In this respect, realists noted: even if 
the conference by some miracle did succeed 
in checking Japan, the Nanking govert- 
ment would lose little time in completing 
its original oust-the-foreigner program— 
interrupted when Japan began its invasion 
of the continent. 


{| Monday Eden announced in Parliament: 
“Initiative for the Brussels conference 
came not from the United Kingdom but 
from the United States.” And once agail 
Uncle Sam was left holding the bag. 
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Collective Bargainers 


Fail to Strike a Bargain 


Voices From the Ranks 
Plead for Labor Peace 


One day last week a Washington waiter, 
bearing liquid gifts, swung into the Wil- 
lard Hotel’s Suite 301. A moment later he 
emerged, tray still loaded and in hand. 

“Wrong suite,” he murmured. 

“The C.1.0. refused to be liquidated,” 
announced Len DeCaux, the C.L.0.’s pub- 
licity man. 

Philip Pearl, the public relations spe- 
cialist hired recently by the American 
Federation of Labor, demurred forthwith: 
the hotel management had addressed the 
bounty to him and he had returned it with 
sober regrets. 


Maneuver 

That incident was typical of the week’s 
peace negotiations. In the first, futile, and 
possibly final sessions of C.I.0. and Fed- 
eration conferees, both sides warred for 


International 


Labor’s peacemakers 
ordered out the waiter 


every possible item of publicity—and the 
absent John L. Lewis won. 

Lewis got what he wanted. 

For nearly two years the Federation 
basked in the public guise of a long-suffer- 
ing and unwilling victim, ever ready to 
end organized labor’s feud; the C.1.0. bore 
the onus of ignoring Federation peace of- 
fers and persisting to do battle. 

At the C.1.0.’s Atlantic City conference 
three weeks ago (Newsweek, Oct. 25), 
Lewis deliberately permitted varied peace 
pressures to come to a head—in the hope 
that he could catch the Federation un- 
awares and reverse the rivals’ positions in 
a war-weary public’s esteem. 

Last week his spokesmen at the Wash- 
ington conference carried on that strategy. 
The steelworkers’ calm gray Scotsman, 
Philip Murray, took the aggressive with a 
proposal embracing the C.1.0.’s maximum 
demands—and more than the Federation’s 
controlling officialdom could ever grant 
without losing its power. 

The C.L.O. offered not peace and re- 
union but armistice and unity. All the 
C.1.0.’s 32 national and _ international 
unions (claimed membership: 3,575,000) 
and some 600 chartered locals (225,000) 
would make up a new and autonomous de- 
partment within the Federation. 

But there was a condition: the new de- 
partment, devoted primarily to industrial 
unionization of mass-production indus- 
tries, should hold privileges granted none 
of the A.F. of L.’s present divisions. That 
is, it should be wholly independent of the 
conservative executive council. Free of 
council supervision, the C.I.0. wing never- 
theless would have full voting privileges 
in the Federation—a sure prelude to over- 
turn of the Federation’s leadership. 

Moreover, the prescribed conditions 
would mean, not absorption of the C.L.O. 
by the Federation, but absorption of 
some of the A.F. of L.’s strongest units by 
Lewis organizations. For instance, the 
demanded jurisdiction over basic fabricat- 
ing industries would suck up one of the 
C.1.0.’s foes—Arthur O. Wharton’s Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

A final, little-noticed provision would 
clinch the C.L.0.’s prospective domination: 
after the negotiating committees had 
worked out details, the formal peace draft 
should be submitted to joint C.L.O. and 
Federation conventions. As an ostensible 
gesture of conciliation, the C.1.0. had 
given up its original demand for 100 ne- 
gotiators from each side. Actually, it had 
gone much farther in its determination to 
capitalize upon pro-C.1.0. sentiment with- 
in Federation ranks. 

Submission of the proposals broke up the 
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Acme 
Philip Murray (right) 
called down George Harrison 


conference. “Hell,” explained Joseph Cur- 
ran, C.1.0. seamen’s president, “you can’t 
expect men to come out of a dead faint 
and go right on negotiating.” 

This, too,.was for benefit of the press. 
The Federationists must have expected an 
initial proposal of that nature; certainly 
the C.1.0. expected the Federation’s rebut- 
tal—a suggestion that the ten Lewis unions 
now under Federation suspension return 
to the A.F. of L. and that the 22 new na- 
tionals and 600 locals be left to the mer- 
cies of interunion negotiation. 

“How could our committee agree to any 
such thing without being guilty of selling 
these unions down the river?” Murray in- 
quired. 

Again, that was for public consumption. 
C.L.O. tacticians privately conceded that, 
if current clouds lift from peace prospects, 
the C.L.O. recruits in semi-craft and serv- 
ice industries and trades will be the lambs 
slaughtered in unity’s name. 


Prospects 

Amid the Willard suite’s chintz and 
luxury, the conferees dropped their public 
poses. Matthew Woll of the Federation 
said little, spent most of his time doodling; 
George M. Harrison, the A.F. of L.’s clever, 
dark-haired spokesman-in-chief, talked a 
little too much sometimes—Murray once 
told him to quit “shadow-boxing.” G. M. 
Bugniazet, third of the Federation triumvi- 
rate, said virtually nothing at all, despite 
his electrical workers’ vital interest in 
forestalling C.L.O. raids. 

All felt the presence of an absentee: 
they were sure that Franklin Roosevelt 
had “turned on the heat.” But aside from 
the administration’s obvious interest— 
peace would free Congress and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of divided 
stresses—little outward evidence supported 
their assumption. 

Before they recessed until Nov. 4—with 
prospects so black that some pessimists 
doubted they’d reconvene for anything 
more than quiet obsequies—both sides re- 
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ceived a telling indication of their follow- 
ers’ views. Penciled postcards, scrawled 
letters by the hundreds pleaded for sanity 
and settlement. In that written flood is the 
answer to the query: will anything come of 
the peace moves? Some day, something 
must come of it—the mightiest labor 
leader must reckon eventually with the 
laborer. 


‘Mutiny’ 


Algic’s Troubles Show 
Union Strength and Weakness 


The S.S. Algic is a government-owned, 
$,000-ton freighter, under charter to the 
American Republic Line. She plies be- 
tween Baltimore and South America, car- 
rying lumber, coffee, and hides. 





F a 
BALTIMORE 





MONTEVIDEO 











3 SKIP SHIP 


Last July the Algic made ready to clear 
her home port with a complement of 37 
men, a Yankee skipper, and four Yankee 
mates. To the bridge went a letter: 

“We, the crew ... belonging to the Na- 
tional Maritime Union 100 per cent... 
will only sail with members of the 
M.E.B.A. [Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation] and the M.M.P.A. [Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots Association] and, if the 
licensed personnel do not join the organi- 
zation of their calling, we the unlicensed 
personnel will sit down at once and con- 
tinue until they are relieved.” 

The officers ignored the demands. Pat- 
rick Whalen, tough and fiery port chair- 
man of the N.M.U., sent the men back to 
work, and the Algic set her course south- 
ward. Last fortnight she returned to Bal- 
timore with six of her company missing: 
four had deserted and two were dead. A 
United States marshal placed fourteen of 
her crew under arrest, charged with mu- 
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tiny. Last week the sailors sulked in jajj 
and the Department of Justice prepared its 
case. Statements by the crew, officers, and 
United States Maritime Commission yp. 
folded the tale of the Algic’s tempestuoys 
13,000 miles. 


Voyage 

At sea, trouble boiled in the crew’s quar. 
ters. John Burgess and another sailor quar. 
reled continually. In a Jacksonville water. 
front saloon, their bickering reached a ¢j- 
max. Burgess drew a knife; then a pistol 
roared, and Burgess lay dead. In the cop. 
fusion, no one knew—or none would tel] 
—who fired the shot. 

In the same port, the crew staged 
another sit-down. They quit work for three 
hours until the master added a wiper to 
the engine-room gang. Once more the ship 
cleared, and for some 5,000 miles only 
minor matters—drunkenness in port and 
such like—threatened peace aboard the 
Algic. 

Two months out of Jacksonville, the 


a 


ee mE 


vessel touched at Montevideo, Uruguay, || 


The crew learned that Montevidean steve- 
dores were on strike; the Algic’s sailors 
struck in sympathy and refused to work 
cargo. In extenuation, they offered two 
grounds: union stevedores boarded motor- 
boats, circled the ship, and threatened vio- 
lence; scab stevedores’ inexperienced han- 
dling of cranes and winches endangered 
the sailors’ lives. 

Capt. Joseph A. Gainard went ashore 
and telephoned Joseph P. Kennedy, Mari- 
time Commission Chairman. By phone and 
confirming cable from Washington, Ken- 
nedy prescribed extreme measures for an 
extreme situation: 

“Instruct crew to proceed with your law- 
ful orders. If they still refuse, warn crew 
that all still refusing . . . will be placed in 
irons and prosecuted . . .” 

To the vessel’s recreation room, the cap- 
tain summoned the crew: 

“You will be asked immediately to give 
your choice .. . I’m only interested in your 
choice. I do not know what later may 
occur, but now, right here, you will make 
your choice.” 

That night the captain entered in the 
bridge logbook: “All voted to obey. Day 
ends fine and clear.” 

The Algic’s surcease was brief. At San- 
tos, Brazil, three men jumped ship. At 
Victoria, sudden death took the vessel’s 
second victim. From the bridge log, 
Sept. 21: 

“8:30 P.M. O. S. Campbell informed 
second mate that four of crew had stolen 
a small boat from a coffee lighter along- 
side and had gone under stern into a boat 
which had capsized. A life ring had been 
thrown to them. As this information was 
given some time after the occurrence, 
neither boat nor men were in sight, it was 
judged inadvisable to launch a lifeboat to 
search for them.” 

Port police returned three of the men 
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to the Algic. The fourth drowned—and the 
crew charged that the third officer had 
heard the man’s cries but refused to send 
help. 

On the northward voyage, Jacksonville 
saw the ship’s seventh desertion; Joseph 
Hartley wrote the union that he had 
“swallowed the anchor.” To Baltimore he 
mailed the crew’s minutes—which tacitly 
admitted the captain’s charges of fresh- 
water waste and other sabotage: the min- 
utes recorded that the crew had voted to 
fine seamen who wasted water or destroyed 
property. 

Wake-~--- 

Typical of disciplinary problems which 
have beset American merchant officers ev- 
erywhere in recent months, the Algic’s 
troubles stemmed from two related sources. 

First and less important stood the 
crew's dissatisfaction with the — ship. 
Freighters’ food and foc’s’les have long 
been notorious; the Maritime Commission’s 
report last fortnight called “lack of suffi- 
cient space and generally insanitary condi- 
tions . . . a major factor in the present 
disturbed conditions in the industry.” 

Out of the National Maritime Union’s 
prolonged effort to sign up East Coast 
shipping grew the weightier factor in the 
Algie’s odyssey. Last year’s abortive 93- 
day strike—broken by A.F. of L. sailors— 
long rankled N.M.U.’s chief, Joseph Cur- 
ran, and his militant followers. To gain 
points lost during the water-front  sit- 
downs, N.M.U. crews have gone to sea 
bent upon guerrilla warfare. In the nine- 
teen-month period from January 1936 to 
August 1937 East Coast shipping suffered 
some 900 strike actions—and complaints 
of the merchant marine’s ragged discipline 
echoed in every port. Passengers, shippers, 
and officers alike protested: the sea’s long 
tale of iron obedience had ended. Now sail- 
ors could do pretty much as they pleased. 

Curran and other N.M.U. officials re- 
alized that they faced a problem common 
to all young and vigorous unions once they 


Mission: Last week Dr. Haludan 
Koht, Norwegian Foreign Minister 
and historian, visited Secretary Hull 
in Washington and lunched with 
President Roosevelt. From Oslo, 
word had preceded him that he 
would discuss matters other than 
the trade-treaty negotiations which 
were his announced object. A con- 
firmed foe of Adolf Hitler and 
Nazism, Dr. Koht came armed with 
a recently completed accord be- 
tween the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Object: to revive and strength- 
en their prewar ‘united front’ for 
defense and neutrality. 


th da 








reach power: how to control rank-and-file 
militance. Growing pains hurt the sailors 
themselves; the Algic’s troubles, the lurid 
stories in the press, and the resultant swing 
of public opinion raised a_ bothersome 
query—whether the right to strike existed 
at sea. 

Certainly some of the need had passed 
for such action as that of the Algic’s crew. 
Recent weeks have found N.M.U.—now 
affiliated with the C.1.0. and supreme over 
its defunct A.F. of L. rival—winning a 
long series of NLRB elections. In undis- 
puted control of East Coast shipping, Cur- 
ran turned to the task of squelching in- 
discriminate sit-downs. In 10,000 lots, 
N.M.U. distributed a bulletin: “Beefs! 
And how to settle them: 

“1. Take up your beef with the ship’s 
delegate ... 

“2. If it is impossible to settle the beef 
on the ship, it must be turned over to the 
shore delegate at the next East Coast port. 





“3. If the N.M.U. shore delegate can- 
not settle the beef .. . then the beef must 
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Josephine Roche 
must tend to business 


International 


be turned over to the Port Grievance Com- 
mittee . ...” 

That C.1.0.’s_ exuberant wildcatting 
threatened matters more serious than sea- 
faring tradition, Kennedy and Curran well 
knew; the merchant marine itself was at 
stake. Last fortnight, as a step toward re- 
storing discipline aboard ships owned or 
financed in part by the government, the 
Maritime Commission imposed minimum- 
wage scales and requirements for improved 
living conditions. Last week Kennedy 
voiced a fear common in shipping circles: 
whether, under present conditions of sail- 
ors’ morale, the American merchant marine 
could endure and grow. 
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Treasury’s Lady 


The Assistant Secretary 


Goes Back to the Mines 


During NRA’s early days a group of coal 
operators sat at a Washington conference 
table. All were men but one—Josephine 
Roche, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Co., one of Colorado’s great mining 
firms. Miss Roche wore a frock of her 
favorite gray; a courtly coal man thought 
the dress was pretty and said so. Then he 
overreached his ponderous gallantry. What 
the code makers needed, he thought, was 
a touch of feminine sweetness and light. 

“The hell you do,” the lady answered. 
“What you need is some guts.” 

In and out of public life for 25 of her 50 
years, Miss Roche began a varied career in 
social work, business, and politics after a 
Vassar A.B. and a Columbia M.A. Ten 
years ago she inherited her father’s coal 
interests—and presently brought unionism 
and fair labor practice into Colorado’s vi- 
cious coal fields. Her miners call her 
Josephine. 

Three years ago she sought the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Colorado’s Governor- 
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ship. Her slogan (“Roosevelt, Roche, and 
Recovery”) and her history as an untiring 
idealist and benevolent businesswoman 
brought her national prominence. Downed 
in the primaries, she plucked the sting 
from failure: “Candidates in Colorado are 
never defeated. They go on and on for- 
ever. You never know when they'll bob 
up next.” 

Miss Roche bobbed up as the country’s 
third woman to hold a Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet post. In November 1934 the Presi- 
dent appointed her Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in charge of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Among her labors as a practical reformer 
was her successful effort to coordinate the 
Federal Government’s varied health activi- 
ties. Her abundant energies found other 
outlets: she has been a valuable counselor 
on government labor-relations policy; at 
her instigation, the WPA _ devoted 
$3,500,000 to a study of chronic disease 
and financed a nationwide rural sanitation 
program. 

Treasury co-workers place her in a rare 
species: the likable woman executive. Tact 
and efficiency enabled her to make of a 
distinguished subordinate a distinguished 
associate. Consequently she gets along well 
with her nominal inferior in rank, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran Jr. 

Last week the President accepted Miss 
Roche’s resignation; the death of her Den- 
ver coal company’s general manager forced 
her return to active management. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. promised to keep Miss Roche’s position 
open for her—and Miss Roche provided 
for a feminine change of mind: “I may be 
back. I can’t prophesy.” 


error 


G. O. P. Travail 


Party Applauds and 





Regrets Hoover’s Speech 


Part of Herbert Hoover’s misfortune— 
and a symptom of G.O.P. anemia—is the 
popular tendency to smile when the ex- 
President appears or speaks. Last week he 
spoke in Boston, and the result was elo- 
quent of his and the party’s plight. His 
Republican hearers thought he made a fine 
speech; many of them wished he hadn’t 
made it. 

The expectant diners in Mechanics Hall, 
the radio listeners, the earnest monotone, 
the words alive with righteous passion—all 
contributed their bits to the portrait of 
an unhappy party and an unhappy man. 
The fact that in content and delivery 
Hoover’s attempt at rejuvenation ex- 
celled Alfred M. Landon’s earlier effort 
(Newsweek, Nov. 1) simply sharpened 
the paradox troubling the G.O.P. Neither 
aspirant to national leadership can hope 
to win a national election; more important 
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Representative Hoffman and the voters hear from each other 
} ; 


to a minority, neither commands the 
whole-hearted confidence of that minority. 
In brief: the ex-nominee and the ex- 
President have had their say; the Re- 
publicans still lack a leader; and the 
United States’ two-party democracy still 
lacks an effective second party. 


Platform 


Hoover sensed something of the lack: 
“The party must have new faces and new 
blood.” But the memorable passages in his 
speech concerned Landonites’ suspicions 
that he was promoting himself for 1940 
nomination and his insistence upon a mid- 
term formulation of party principles. 

Just to keep the air clean, let me repeat 
once again that I do not want any public 


office. 


Landon 
pared this with the historic standard for 
such disavowals, which was laid down in 
1872 by William Tecumseh Sherman: “] 
would not run if nominated, nor serve if 
elected.” 

If the Republican party has not learned 
the lesson that it must produce principles 
and program besides being against and 
joyriding on mistakes it has not read his- 
tory The interest of the nation re- 
quires that the Republican party shall pro- 
vide the country with positive and affirm- 
ative principles and proposals that will 
meet these yearnings of the people today 
for a way out and forward. 

That could be read as a slap at Lan- 
don’s emphasis upon specific New Deal 
“mistakes.” Whether Hoover so intended 





THE 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported Septem- 
ber exports of $296,729,000, an increase of 
$19,000,000 over August and $76,000,000 
more than in September 1936; imports of 
$233,361,000 were $12,000,000 less than 
those in August but $18,000,000 more than 
for September a year ago. 

Justice Department reported that, since 
75th Congress convened Jan. 3, President 
Roosevelt has appointed 26 judges, only two 
of whom are over 60 and ten over 50. Old- 
est: Robert Lee Williams, 68, Tenth Circuit 
Court. Youngest: William H. Hastie (first 
Negro on a Federal bench), 32, Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported that 
September employment in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries rose 190,- 
000 over August and 930,000 over Septem- 
ber 1936; weekly pay rolls fell $6,300,000 
from the preceding month but showed a 
$55,000,000 increase over those for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


FEDERAL 


WEEK* 


AGENCIES: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace approved 
the 1938 conservation program but cut 2, 
000,000 acres off the 31,000,000-acre cotton- 
crop goal, because of this year’s 17,500,000- 
bale estimate; benefit payments were. in- 
creased from 2 to 2.4 cents a pound on the 
normal yield of each acre. 

Social Security Board reported that 295 
field offices had assigned 34,000,000 Social 
Security numbers as of Sept. 30. From Feb- 
ruary 1936 to Sept. 30, the board granted 
$15,960,864 for State and territorial unem- 
ployment-compensation administration and 
$186,086.473 for the needy aged under 50 
approved old-age assistance plans. 

ConpbiTION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 28) 


ee $60,650.242.65 
TT $112,618.919.47 
Ieee $2,695,246,358.72 
Deficit, fiscal year..............000. $546,519,146.99 
|. ee $36,956,569.974.01 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Albert Cradden, R.F.D. 3, thought 
Congress should pitch all farm 
legislation on ‘the junk heap’ 


Pulse: In off years like 1937, Con- 
gressmen usually welcome respite 
from the stump. Representative 
Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan is 
back on the hustings—not to win 
reelection, but to find out how the 
voters want him to vote. The Re- 
publican, anti-C I.0., anti-adminis- 
tration Hoffman generally draws 
sympathetic audiences — but he 
hears opposition as well. Near South 
Haven last week, he invited Geneva 
Farm Union members to tell how 
they stand on national issues. 











it or not, he went beyond the demand for 
a new platform and clearly indicated the 
class to which the declaration should ap- 
peal. 

The great economic middle class .. . 
the skilled workers, the farmers, the pro- 
fessional people, the small merchants and 
manufacturers—they need to be remem- 
bered. Why should they be the forgotten 
men? 


Support 

Already pledged to Hoover’s proposal 
for a midterm pronouncement, the na- 
tional committee assembles in Chicago 


this week. Outnumbered on the committee, 
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Carl Wiedlich declared his faith in 
wage-hour control and $4 daily 
minimum for farm workers 


overshadowed by the Hoover faction, 
doubtful Landonites took their cue from 
the Kansan’s highly qualified indication 
that he'll go along—if the committee 
keeps Hoover’s conciliatory promise to 
give rank-and-file liberals a voice in the 
councils. 

No committee action could obscure one 
sign of the party’s prevailing debility. Re- 
publican Congressmen, up for reelection 
next year, privately but soulfully ex- 
pressed their aversion to any sort of a pre- 
1940 national platform. They’d rather let 
well enough alone. 
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Big Navy 
Big Ships, Big Guns, 
Big Money on the Seas 


Last week Charles Edison, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, drove the first of 
3,000,000 rivets into the new-laid keel of 
the USS. North Carolina. To naval 
strategists, the event signalized more than 
the start of this country’s first battleship 
construction since 1923. The big-gunned, 
heavily armored dreadnaught—seemingly 
doomed to discard in the postwar years of 
enthusiasm for air attack—is coming back 
the world over. 

Here’s the international score of battle- 
ship construction begun or authorized: 
United States—4; England—5; France— 
9; Italy—2; Germany—5. According to 
informed but unofficial sources, Japan has 
laid down two keels this year and plans 
two more; the Soviet Union plans at least 
three. The total cost is any taxpayer’s 
guess—somewhere between $1,280,000,000 
and $1,920,000,000, not to mention an- 
nual maintenance costs of about $2,000.- 
000 each. 








‘All’s fair in love and war,’ Peder Warning 


(center) shouted. Warning’s heckling questions inspired 
a Hoffmanite to hit him on the head; Warning subsided 
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‘You’re either a scab or a union 


man, cried George H. Smith in answer to Hoffman's 
denunciations of the C.I.0. 
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Franco Prepares to Use 
Roman Design for Victory 


Pirates and Sheiks Act, 
Diplomats Continue Haggling 


Last month pre-season snow on the As- 
turias front slowed up Francisco Franco’s 
win-before-Winter plans by several weeks. 
Last week rain whipped the ordinarily arid 
Aragon plateau into a slithery mess. The 
Ebro River rose 22 feet—a twenty-year 
high. 

The flood set back the Fascist time- 
table two weeks. General Franco patiently 
waited for dry weather—and a chance to 
crack through Aragon in the war’s hard- 
est, most decisive offensive. 


On the Map- 


In 1916 Col. Pietro Badoglio crushed an 
Austrian Army at Gorizia by first advanc- 
ing on a wide front, then rapidly concen- 
trating at the enemy’s weak spot and 
smashing through. In 1936 Marshal Badog- 
lio routed Haile Selassie’s warriors by sim- 
ilar methods. Last week General Franco’s 
troop concentrations and _ strategy be- 
trayed the fine hand of the old Duke of 
Addis Ababa*—and details of his plan to 
win another war for the Fascists. 











*To direct the campaign from Rome, Ba- 
doglio must depend on British cables running 
through Malta and Gibraltar. Radio instruc- 
tions might be intercepted by the enemy. 




















Core of the Badoglio scheme: a simul- 
taneous threat on three fronts—the Aragon 
line, the Teruel salient, and the Guadala- 
jara sector northeast of Madrid (see map) . 
From Calatayud and  Saragossa—into 
which rumbled supply trains from the in- 
terior bases of Pamplona and Valladolid 
—Franco can shuttle troops from front to 
front by rail. Maximum distance (Sara- 
gossa-Guadalajara): 150 miles—one-third 
the 450-mile shift (Lérida-Valencia-Ma- 
drid) the Reds must make with their 
150,000-man maneuverable army. 





=—.. 

But the loyalists are heavily intrenched 
at Madrid, and Teruel is a gully-ridden 
land of towering sandstone bluffs. To keep 
government armies busy on these fronts 
“diversions” may be started, but the chief 
Fascist effort will come in Aragon. Hold. 
ing the priceless advantage of an interior 
lateral railway (Saragossa-Huesca) , Fran- 
co by last week had concentrated some of 
his 200,000 men* ready to maneuver at 
will on the 45-mile Aragon front. Thus 
constantly shifting the weight of attack, 
he can proceed (1) down the easy valley 
(now flooded) of the Ebro, (2) across the 
level and ordinarily waterless plain of Los 
Monegros, (3) along the railroad to Léj- 
da—all-important objective and junction 
of the Barcelona-Saragossa and Tarragona- 
Saragossa railroads. 

The capture of this crooked, medieval 
































Harris & Ewing 


H.M.S. Hood moved to prevent scenes 
like that above: Franco trawler stopping an Englishman 


a —— 


town, and consequent control of the Segre 
Valley, would make possible a final, fatal 
thrust along the Ebro—best pass through 
the lofty coastal ranges—to the Mediter- 
ranean. It would separate Valencia and 
Madrid from Barcelona and virtually end 
the war.* Italian bombers from Majorca 
would aid this Fascist advance by attack- 
ing Valencia and Barcelona and bombing 
the bridge over the Ebro at Tortosa— 
weakest point of the rail that links the 
two cities. 

The Reds last week continued to bring 
reinforcements from other sectors to block 
the Aragon offensive. But Franco can easily 
abandon it, shift the bulk of his troops 
over shorter interior lines, and strike a 
decisive blow on the Teruel or Madrid 
fronts—and then swing back to Aragon if 
the loyalists weaken their forces there to 
face the other attacks. Fearing the success 





*By World War standards a puny concen- 
tration. During the bloody 1917 Passchendaele 
offensive, the British massed 375,000 men on a 
6-mile front. 


+ Major G. F. Eliot, co-author of “If War 
Comes,” last week predicted: “The day that 
Franco captures Lérida the war is over.” 
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of Badoglio’s foxlike doubling-back strat- 
egy, Premier Juan Negrin last week moved 
the loyalist capital from Valencia to Bar- 


celona. 


Sheiks and Pirates 

While Spain prepared for a struggle to 
the death, other Mediterranean States 
simmered with revolt—and pirates con- 
tinued to stalk merchantmen. 

Mostems: In Morocco—scene of na- 
tionalist riots for the last two months— 
Moslem priests preached violence, and 
French troops dispersed clamoring Arab 
mobs with hand grenades. Last week 
green-sashed Foreign Legion detachments 
patrolled all cities and herded 1,000 native 
leaders into jail. Raiding the house of an 
arrested agitator, they found the blueprints 
for a fantastic revolt: one Moulay Allal el 
Fassi planned to “throw the French into 
the sea,” depose the Sultan, and set him- 
self up as King of an Arab State stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 

Paris blamed Fascist propaganda for 
upsetting its precarious rule in Morocco. 
First invaded by France in 1844, the pro- 
tectorate resisted until 1925, when Mar- 
shal Lyautey, greatest French colonial ad- 
ministrator, culminated a brilliant thirteen- 
year Governorship by defeating Abd-el- 
Krim, Riff revolt leader. Yet even Lyautey 
found it easier to rule the tough, war- 
loving Arabs and Berbers with guile rather 
than force. In 1914 Paris ordered Lyautey 
to send the bulk of his troops home and 
withdraw to fortified key points. The Mar- 
shal dispatched the men and with a skele- 
ton force kept the tribesmen comparative- 
ly peaceful—despite powerful German 
propaganda from Spanish Morocco— 
throughout the World War. 

MEDITERRANEAN: London likewise cred- 
ited the Duce with a hand in Palestine dis- 
orders. Last week, bus ambushings, train 
bombings, and assassinations continued. 
Mysterious aircraft resumed “piracy” in 
the Mediterranean. A gray seaplane, un- 
marked save for a black Maltese cross, 
sank the French freighter Oued Mellah, 
bound from Morocco for France. Next day 
another cross-marked raider flashed down 
on Fornells, Northern Minorca fishing 
village, now used as a refueling station by 
Marseille-Algiers air liners. (Five months 
ago Italian occupation of neighboring Ma- 
jorca forced Air-France to abandon its 
regular airport. Power-diving, the pirate 
craft sank the air company’s tender— 
American-built, formerly a French sub- 
marine chaser. 

Other planes hurled bombs on Portbou,* 
at the entrance of the loyalists’ vital rail- 
way tunnel to France, and sank a food- 
laden British steamer headed for Barcelona. 





*Last week Britain prepared to send 500 
troublesome Basque children back to Bilbao; 
France has already been returning Red refugees 
= "ee by way of the dangerous Portbou 
unnel, 
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Paris and London wasted no time on 
futile protests. Politely explaining it as a 
“routine transfer,” Britain replaced a 
§,000-ton cruiser at Palma, Majorca’s capi- 
tal, with the 42,000-ton Hood, world’s 
largest warship. France dispatched two 
destroyers to Minorca, and the General 
Staff urged occupation of the loyalist-held 
island to forestall possible attack from 
neighboring Majorca. 


Diplomats 
At Palma, Franco has concentrated his 
four cruisers, one destroyer, and seven- 
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putedly angered by British “hypocrisy,” 
Stalin had ignored Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff’s warning that a violent 
course might isolate Russia.) 

Next day London and Paris indicated 
they would go ahead without Moscow. 
Then Joachim von Ribbentrop arrived 
suddenly from Berlin and refused to let 
the committee act without a unanimous 
vote—thereby saving the Soviet and 
throwing away an opportunity to realize 
temporarily at least the Fiihrer’s cherished 
plan of a four-power anti-Russian bloc. 

London’s seeming collusion with Rome 


{ RORTBOU 
“J &.&. TUNNEL) 
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Newsweek Map 


The Badoglio plan: air raids from Majorca 
and (points) possible sectors for knockout blow 


teen armed trawlers; since the loyalists’ 
fleet has virtually disappeared, these could 
cut off Valencia’s sea supply lane—if the 
Fascists obtain the right to halt and search 
neutral vessels. 

In London this fact lay behind the lat- 
est nonintervention committee deadlock. 
Two weeks ago, Dino Grandi, Italian Am- 
bassador, agreed to start proportionate 
withdrawal of volunteers—the number on 
each side to be fixed by an investigating 
committee—providing that belligerent 
rights for Franco followed. 

Anthony Eden gladly accepted this airy 
scheme: although a dodge to gain time 
and blockade rights for the Fascists, it al- 
so saved face. Anxious, Paris, as usual, 
followed London’s lead. But Ivan Maisky 
denounced the plan and for the first time 
threatened in earnest to quit the com- 
mittee. The testy little envoy had received 
a direct command from Moscow. (Re- 


angered David Lloyd George almost as 
much as it did Joseph Stalin. Branding 
Britain “yellow” the veteran Liberal bat- 
tler cried out in the House of Commons: 
“Mussolini aims at a revival of the Roman 
Empire!” 

That day the Duce commemorated the 
fifteenth anniversary of his regime by de- 
manding return of his ally’s prewar co- 
lonial empire. 





Significance 


Last week found the Western powers 
behind their usual diplomatic redoubts: 
Italy fighting for a Franco victory, Brit- 
ain hoping for a stalemate until her rear- 
mament is complete, France trailing Brit- 
ain, Germany watching, waiting, ready to 
support either side for a price. 

But Stalin’s sudden anger indicated the 
possibility of a far-reaching shift in Soviet 
policy: end of the cooperation with capi- 
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Portbou: France disgorged unwanted Spanish refugees through the dangerous tunnel 


talist democracies that began three years 
ago when Russia joined the League. Prob- 
able results: open aid to Valencia; break- 
up of France’s Popular Front (by Com- 
munist withdrawal); renewal of Commin- 
tern-inspired worldwide revolutionary ac- 
tivity; execution of Maxim Litvinoff as a 
“Fascist-capitalist wrecker.” 





Resignation 


Wizard of Reich Finance 
Finally Tires of Nazi Miracles 


Six years ago Dorothy Thompson—then 
an able foreign correspondent—asked Dr. 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht who 
would run German economics if the “un- 
tutored Nazis” came to power. He replied: 
“T will!’ Two years later Hitler made 
the tall, rawboned, half-Danish financier 
Reichsbank President—a post Schacht had 

















first gained in 1923, after stabilizing the 
runaway mark, and which he resigned in 
1930 in protest against reparations pay- 
ments. 

In 1934 Hitler further honored Schacht. 
He made him Finance Minister, and for 
two years the banker produced vast sums 
for rearmament with slippery skill. Mora- 
toriums suspended payments on foreign 
debts; low-rate loans consolidated domestic 
debts and produced new capital; bartering 
German manufactures for foreign products, 
then selling these for cash, brought much- 
needed foreign exchange; strict regulations 
kept Nazi capital at home. 

A wizard in conjuring up funds out of 
air, Schacht was nonetheless a complete 
economic realist. Last year, when the Fiih- 
rer appointed Gen. Hermann Goring eco- 
nomic dictator, charged with making the 
Reich self-sufficient in four years regard- 
less of expense, a head-on collision be- 
tween the doctor and the General was 
inevitable. Unprofitable low-grade mines, 





Schacht never really liked to give the Fascist salute ... 


se 





Black Star 


synthetic rubber costing four times the 
natural product, virtual confiscation of his 
millionaire friends’ property to pay for 
these—such extravagance appalled 
Schacht’s fundamentally orthodox bank- 





i 
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er’s soul. 

He offered his resignation. Hitler refused 
it. Again he tried to quit. Again a refusal. 
But last week the 60-year-old economist 
finally beamed over his towering old-fash- 
ioned collar at American correspondents: 
“T have resigned as Economics Minister. I 
have not been at my office since Aug. 11.” 
But he still held his $120,000-a-year post as 
Reichsbank President—one of Germany’s 
highest-paying jobs. 


Significance---- 


Schacht’s orthodoxy made him invalu- 
able so long as the Nazis wanted to im- 
press foreign capital. His eclipse by the 
autarchist Géring means nothing now— 
it does delay Germany’s possible return 
to the family of free-trade nations. 





Black Star 


...and finally he decided to resign 
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/ Roman Holiday 


The Duce Marks Anno XV 


by Recalling Paris Ambassador 


A decade and a half ago the courts of 
California were railroading “wobblies” to 
San Quentin prison; Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter were uncovering Tut-ankh- 
emen’s tomb; French troops were about to 
rarch into impoverished Germany’s Ruhr 
coal basin; and Fascists and Communists 
were fighting a minor civil war in North- 
ern Italy. 

Oct. 28, 1922, youths in black shirts 
and every shade and shape of breeches 
paraded singing ‘through Rome’s narrow 
Carso all afternoon. Next day Benito 
Mussolini received the King’s summons 
to form a government, and a new form of 
state—the Fascist—was born. 

In 1933 Hitler followed a similar, but 
fiercer, pattern in Germany. Recently, the 
Fihrer pledged “unconditional coopera- 
tion” to his Berlin visitor, Mussolini. Last 
week the Nazi hierarchy helped the Duce 
celebrate fascism’s fifteenth anniversary 
by sending Deputy Leader Rudolf Hess 
with an official delegation to Rome. Hein- 
rich Himmler, head of the dread Gestapo 
(German Secret State Police), preceded 
them to ensure the Fiihrer’s safety during 
his forthcoming return visit to Mussolini. 

The precaution was needless: the man 
who has kept assassins off the Duce’s track 
since 1926 had Italy under complete con- 
trol. This man is Arturo Bocchini, born in 
a peasant cottage near Naples 57 years 
ago, now Senator and head of the OVRA, 
all-powerful Fascist secret service. 

Unlike his chief, Bocchini never was a 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


1937: Benito Mussolini in the streets of Rome 


radical—or a family man. As soon as he 
took his law degree in 1903—while Mus- 
solini sought refuge from military duty in 
Switzerland—he joined the secret service 
(Publica Sicurezza) and by the end of the 
war was its boss. During postwar Mafia 
terror in the south and Fascist-Red trouble 
in the north, Bocchini changed his service 
from the traditional, graft-ridden, comic- 
opera force into a “we-get-our-man” police. 

He didn’t join the Fascist party in 1922 
—but cooperated with it at the King’s 
command. In 1923 lack of a party button 
cost him his job. (Mussolini gave the post 








Wide World 


1922: Benito Mussolini in the streets of Rome 


to a deserving Black Shirt.) But in 1926 
—after the anarchist Zamboni’s bullet just 
missed the Duce—Bocchini came back. 
Still a bachelor, the blue-eyed Neapoli- 
tan now handles an appropriation of $52,- 
500,000 a year, reads every new English, 
German, and French book on criminology, 
and—Oct. 11—was decorated by Hitler 
with the Grand Cross of the German Eagle. 
Last week Bocchini’s men (he never 
appears himself and few Italians know him 
by sight) guarded Mussolini and Herr 
Hess in the blindingly white Forum Mus- 
solini while the Duce repaid Hitler for 
his promises of friendship. To 400,000 
who overflowed the stadium he shouted: 
“The great German people must once 
again have their place in the African sun!” 
Germany’s attitude helped Italy gain 
Ethiopia, but this was the first time the 





Duce had done anything publicly for 
Germany. To cheer a delegation from 


Spanish Insurgent General Francisco 
Franco and to warn Britain and France, 
Mussolini insisted that “bolshevism must 
be eliminated from Europe,” meaning that 
Franco must win. 

“In Fascist Italy,” he cried, “capital is 
at the orders of the State while in the 
great democracies—the State is the ser- 
vant of capital!” 


{ Saturday Mussolini ordered Ambassador 
Vittorio Cerruti to quit Paris. This leaves 
the embassy to a chargé d'affaires until 
France sends an Ambassador to Rome— 
that is, recognizes Italy’s empire in Ethi- 
opia. 

Cerruti, by the way, is noted for his 
bluntness. In 1933 the Duce sent him to 
urge Hitler to remain in the League of 
Nations. The Fiihrer, in a rage, beat his 
breast, accusing Mussolini of jealousy: 
“He could not export his fascism! Mine is 
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sweeping the world! He wants to smother 
me down!” Unable to interrupt the tirade, 
Cerruti stalked out of the room flinging 
“The boss is crazy” over his shoulder at 
a guard. Hitler demanded the Ambassa- 
dor’s withdrawal; but Mussolini, less 
friendly than now, made it a point to keep 
Cerruti in Berlin for a year. 





Dog Fight 
Bulldog and Fox Terrier 
of French Politics Mix It Up 


André Tardieu is a strong man, but not 
strong enough. For 60 years he outwitted 
female schemes, but last June he finally 
fell (he married Mme. Angélique Julia 
Largenton Blanchart, a banker’s widow) . 
For more than a decade—his bulldog teeth 
gripping a dirklike cigarette holder—he 
built himself up as the strong man of 
French politics; yet in the hour of crisis 
the republic ignored him. 

That was in 1933. He had been Premier 
most of the time since 1929; from the fac- 
tional mess left by Poincaré and Briand 
he had conjured order; his crisp speech and 
habits (some said too much like le busi- 
ness-man Américain) had made a hit with 
the middle classes. But he was too obsti- 
nate, reserved, clever. Both labor and 
finance distrusted him. 

When the country began to seethe with 
the class hates that burst in 1934’s near 
revolution (and which have smoldered 
dangerously ever since), Tardieu was 
forced into obscurity. And, with the vi- 
vacity of a fox terrier, up jumped the 
would-be French Leader, Francois de la 
Rocque. Just where he found funds to arm 
and drill his Fascist Fiery Crosses, people 
didn’t know. But in his heyday the Colonel 
commanded as many as 500,000 troopers. 

The great Communist-Socialist surge of 
1936 changed all that—the Popular Front 
government outlawed de la Rocque’s 
militia. And last week the country at last 
learned where the money had come from. 
Testifying in a libel suit, Tardieu swore he 
personally had given de la Rocque cash at 
various times between 1930 and 1932—in 
other words, while he was Premier. De la 
Rocque, in court, shouted: “You lie!” But 
he wasted breath: his fascism was dis- 
credited for good. 








Twain as a Menace 


Brazil Gestapo Indicts 
Tom Sawyer as a Red 


A fortnight ago, Brazil’s War Minister 
reported to Getulio Vargas, Chief Execu- 
tive, that communism had been crushed— 
“there is peace in the entire republic.” 

Just the same, schoolteachers continued 
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André Tardieu, secretary, and Mme. Largenton Blanchart 


under Federal orders to warn their classes 
against the Red Menace. Army, navy, 
and police officers similarly admonished 
their subordinates. And last week Federal 
investigators found “red poison” in the 
works of Mark Twain and specifically re- 
moved all copies of “The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer’* from public libraries. The 
government exterminators also killed Erich 
Maria Remarque’st “The Road Back,” as 
filmed by Hollywood, and “The Woman 
Alone,” British movie of a novel by Joseph 
Conrad. Finally, Justice Minister José de 
Macedo Soares closed all Masonic lodges. 

Meanwhile in the south Gen. Manoel 
Daltro—new commander of Rio Grande 
do Sul’s 30,000-man State army—rooted 
up a menace that was not red. He dis- 
covered “a secret plain-clothes army of be- 
tween 15,000 and 30,000 Provisorios” left 
behind by General Flores da Cunha—his 
predecessor now exiled in Uruguay. Ac- 





*Moscow filmed Tom Sawyer as anti-slavery 
propaganda. (Though Mark Twain was also 
popular under the Czars.) 

fAuthor of the anti-war classic, “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” 


cording to Daltro, General Flores last 
February contracted for more than $1,000,- 
000 in military goods through Etzberger 


Bros. of Germany—and Daltro last week | 


confiscated 2,832 rifles, 186 light machine 
guns, 516,000 rounds of ammunition, 15,- 
000 artillery shells, anti-aircraft guns, 
armored cars, and other material. (Flores 
was long suspected of planning a coup 
against President Vargas, whom he helped 
put in office.) 


Ecuador 


Last week Don Federico Paez—gaunt, 
58-year-old civil engineer whom the army 
clique made “Supreme Chief of the Re- 
public” two years ago—let the lid blow off 
an Ecuadorian Tea Pot Dome. He re- 
signed the Presidency in favor of his War 
Minister, Gen. Alberto Enriquez—whose 
first act was to arrest the director of the 
Central Bank and create a special court to 
investigate the disappearance of public 
funds. Most deposed Caesars find it ad- 
visable to leave the country at once. Not 
so Don Federico. He remained in Quito and 
celebrated his first evening of freedom at a 
movie. 
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Interphoto 


The Father of Turks (pointing) watched his children play .. . ... at Europe’s favorite game 


Echo 


Turkey on Parade: Oct. 29, to celebrate the four- 
teenth anniversary of modern Turkey, Kemdl Atatiirk re- 
viewed his mechanized army. Overhead flashed ultra-mo- 
dernity—a woman-piloted bombing squadron led by the 
world’s only veteran woman army pilot, Atatiirk’s adopted 
daughter Sabitha Gokchen. Two thousand women soldiers 
marched below. 

The Father of Turks joined his brother dictators in throw- 
ing off the peace treaty bonds last year, when he rearmed the 
Dardanelles. Last week his cannon booming salutes from 
both sides of the straits told Europe that Turkey, westernized 
inarms as well as in dress, alphabet, sports, industry, and art, 
again makes her bid as a world power. 


Interphoto 


.. has rebuilt once-primitive Ankara ... 
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and scenes like this ... ... changed to this! 
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Glamour Fairly Gleams 


With Garbo and Dietrich Films 
in the Same Week 


Hollywood’s desperate search for new 
faces and talent in the past year resulted 
in the increased importation of actresses 
from across the Atlantic. Someday these 
newcomers may rival or surpass the popu- 
larity of European-born Greta Garbo and 
Marlene Dietrich. But at present Garbo, 


in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Conquest, 
and Dietrich, in Paramount’s ANGEL, give 
no indication that their laurels are decidu- 
ous. Both purveyors of glamour, however, 
have had better roles than their current 
vehicles afford them. 

If Charles Boyer, rather than Garbo, 
dominates “Conquest,” the accenting is 
due as much to history as to Boyer’s mag- 
nificent impersonation of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The episodic screen play that fuses 
fact with fancy to dramatize the love af- 





THEATRE WEEK 





The backwardness of the present 
dramatic season is illuminatingly be- 
trayed in the fact that the first play to 
provide any critical amusement interest 
was written ten years ago in France, 
where the stage has for some time been 
dramatically sterile, and that it was 
originally produced there the following 
year. Adapted by S. N. Behrman, it 
now belatedly makes its appearance here 
and gives to a season hitherto as richly 
distinguished in the dispensation of hu- 
mor as a traveling salesman in Elk em- 
blems its initial and only note of witty 
entertainment. Its title is AMPHITRYON 
38; its papa is Jean Giraudoux; and its 
4 merchants are those drollest of our his- 
trionic clowns, M. and Mme. Lunt. 

The legend upon which the exhibit is 
based is as old as the Greco-Roman hills 
and when its author indicates his belief 
§ that there have been only 38 dramatic 
paraphrases of it he displays himself in 
the dazzling light of a rather dubious 
mathematician. If there have been less 
than 75 or even 100 I also must have 
missed out on my arithmetic lessons. 
For it seems to me that, in one version 
or another, I have been seeing it on the 
stage in different parts of the world 
since the kid days when I snitched 50 
cents from my younger brother’s dime 
bank and first sneaked off, a boulevar- 
dier of 9, to the playhouse. It hasn’t, 
true, always literally shown Jupiter de- 
scending to earth in the likeness of the 
husband of the mortal lulu whose noc- 
turnal favors he passionately craves. 
Sometimes Jupiter has been rechristened 
Boris Bedhotzki or Sandor Layhayhy; 
sometimes the scene has been St. Peters- 
burg or Alt Wien or Gay Paree; some- 





At Last, by Jupiter 


, by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


times the costumes have been modern 
evening dress instead of the accepted 
mythological mode. But the essence of 
the venerable fable has always been 
there just the same and at 11 o’clock the 
heroine has always duly and righteously 
concluded, with a sly and somewhat less 
righteous wink to the audience, that, 
while the boudoir imposter might per- 
haps be allowed his points, she still pre- 
fers her legal mate. 

So much said, it remains, neverthe- 
less, that as Giraudoux and Behrman }$ 
have recounted the legend it manages 
still to project its jocund juices. And 
when familiarity threatens here and 
there momentarily to breed contempt, 
the Lunts are ever present to save the 
situation with their usual technical vir- 
tuosity in acting the familiar in terms 
of the unfamiliar. 


‘Fects years ago, Jules Eckert 
Goodman was one of the eminent hack 
playwrights of the day. Although he 
never dished out anything but claptrap, 
the theatrical critics of that period mis- 
took it for something very select and 
Goodman became quite a cock of the 
Broadway walk. Arrived a new set of 
critics with somewhat more lofty and 
accurate standards and, plop, went 
Goodman into the ash can. After a long 
immersion in the aforesaid can he is 
now back again, accompanied by his 
son. His return bears the title Many 
Mansions. It attempts to acquaint 
us with a young idealist’s bafflements in 
the field of organized religion. Mr. 
Goodman is still exactly where he was 
twenty years ago. “Many Mansions” is 
claptrap. 
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The pre-glamour Garbo 


fair of the Little Corporal and his Polish 
mistress, Countess Walewska, properly fo- 
cuses on Napoleon—ruler, soldier, and 
lover. Compared to the fabulously ambi- 
tious Corsican, the aged nobleman’s young 
wife, who loves the visiting French Caesar 
first for her country’s sake and later for 
his own, is a pale figure of devotion and 
sacrifice. 

Within her role’s definitely prescribed 
limits, Garbo’s conception of Marie Wal- 
ewska is both convincing and moving. 
Boyer’s performance—incomparably _ his 
best in American films—will surprise only 
those who have not seen his Prince Ru- 
dolph in the current French film “Mayer- 
ling.” 

In contrast with “Conquest,” “Angel” 
is comparatively unpretentious. Yet Ernst 
Lubitsch’s first directorial job in almost 
three years—despite its dearth of his char- 
acteristic wit and sly humor—will come as 


Dietrich in 1923 
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a delicacy to film-goers sensitive to the 
roughage of Hollywood’s sturdier film fare. 

“Angel’s” theme is as old as Anne: the 
neglected wife of a busy English diplomat 
visits Paris surreptitiously and becomes 
emotionally—though innocently—involved 
with a less preoccupied man of the world. 

There is little action in “Angel,” but 
the talk is intelligent. Herbert Marshall 
and Melvyn Douglas are excellent for Lu- 
bitsch’s tried and triangular purposes. 
Marlene Dietrich is very much the fine 
lady throughout. And the Continental fla- 
vor of Lubitsch’s direction has made 
subtlety and understatement pinch-hit for 
originality of story. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tae Great Garrick (Warner Broth- 
ers): Resenting David Garrick’s boast 
that he is going to Paris to teach the 
“Frenchies” to act, the Comédie Francaise 
players take over a wayside inn and pre- 
pare a complicated hoax to deflate the 
eighteenth-century matinee idol’s ego. The 
resulting farce is refreshing—if not en- 
tirely successful—and allows Brian Aherne 
an actor’s field day in the title role. Olivia 
De Havilland, Edward Everett Horton. 


Hem: (Twentieth Century-Fox): This 
sentimental story about an 8-year-old 
Swiss girl has sold over 2,000,000 copies 
since Johanna Spyri wrote it half a century 
ago. With a good cast and an elaborate 
production, “Heidi” is an excellent film for 
the screen’s 8-year-old No. 1 box-office 
attraction. Shirley Temple, Jean Hersholt. 


WORTH SEEING 


NEWSWEEK gives a hand to: Art- 

ists and Models, Broadway Melo- 
dy of 1938, Call It a Day, A Day at 
the Races, Easy Living, The Firefly, Life 
Begins in College, Live, Love and Learn, 
Lost Horizon, The Lower Depths, The Per- 
fect Specimen, The Road Back, Shall We 
Dance, Slave Ship, Something to Sing 
About, The Toast of New York, Wee Willie 
Winkie, Woman Chases Man, You Can’t 
Have Everything, Ali Baba Goes to Town. 


NEWSWEEK gives a big hand 
GZ to: The Awful Truth, Baltic 
Deputy, I Met Him in Paris, 
Kid Galahad, Night Must Fall, The Prince 
and the Pauper, Souls at Sea, Stage Door, 
Stella Dallas, Thin Ice, Topper, Victoria 


the Great, Vogues of 1938, Wake Up and 
Live. 


NEWSWEEK gives a great big hand 

to: Captains Courageous, Dead 

End, The Good Earth, The Life of 
Emile Zola, Make Way for Tomorrow, 
Mayerling, 100 Men and a Girl, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda, A Star Is Born, They Won’t 
Forget. 








Location: The handsome natives of Tutuila—an island in the Samoan 
group—picked up a little ‘extra’ money when Samuel Goldwyn’s eighteen- 
man $100,000 expedition filmed a South Seas background for his latest 
production, ‘The Hurricane.’ 
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John (Moore) Montague, 


Mystery Golfer, Adds Another 
Score to His Record 


Having made a deft recovery from a 
legal bunker, Laverne Moore (John Mon- 
tague, the mystery golfer) is now in the 
middle of the fairway—a bright future 
ahead of him if he can keep from stray- 
ing into the rough. Last week it took a 
twelve-man jury 4 hours 41 minutes, and 
five ballots, to decide Moore was not 
guilty of taking part in the $700 holdup of 
an up-State New York tavern seven years 
ago. : 

Thus ended another dramatic chapter 
in the life of an enigmatic man who played 





Profile of a springer spaniel 


golf to perfection, yet shied from cameras 
and publicity; the incredible story of a 
self-effacing golfer who begged for obscur- 
ity but shot miracle scores; a Paul Bunyan 
whose admiring friends unwittingly hauled 
him into a spotlight leading to his arrest. 

The trial, held in Elizabethtown, N-Y.., 
was typically Hollywood. In Moore’s de- 
fense, James M. Noonan, the lawyer who 
successfully kept Dutch Schultz out of jail 
on Federal income-tax charges, called the 
golfer’s gray-haired mother to the stand. 
She swore her son was in bed when the 
crime was committed. One robber, who 
served six years for his part in the holdup, 
stated that Moore was not a member of 
the gang that night. 

Against this testimony, Prosecutor 
Thomas McDonald pitted a second con- 
victed robber, who insisted Moore cer- 
tainly was with the gang during the hold- 
up. His golf clubs, found in the robbers’ 
wrecked car, were hauled into court as 
proof. Further, McDonald made Moore 
admit he had left town and changed his 
name because he was “ashamed” that his 
clubs turned up in the bandit car. 

Judge Harry E. Owen, who played 
bridge with Prosecutor McDonald while 
the jury deliberated, flushed with anger at 
the acquittal. To Foreman Alvin Woods 


he blurted: “I am sorry to say that your 
verdict is not in accord with the one I 
think you should have rendered.” 

But spectators roared as though Moore 
had holed out a brassie shot. Women 
screamed for autographs. Men shouted 
“Hooray.” Dimples creased with delight, 
the defendant rose. “Gentlemen of the 
jury ...” he began. Judge Owen, pound- 
ing his gavel furiously, cut short the 
thank-you speech: “This is no show.” 

Moore’s freedom set off rumors as fan- 
tastic as legends of his golfing skill. Ever- 
ett Crosby, Bing Crosby’s brother, would 
manage him so he’d earn a cool $1,000,000 
by writing, golfing, broadcasting, and 
movie making in the next seven years; 
Moore would turn professional and chal- 
lenge Bobby Jones to a $50,000 match. 
Next day reporters reduced the $1,000,000 


<< 


He has never performed many of his leg. 
endary strong-man feats. Those who have 
seen him play have rated him one of 
the best golfers—but hardly the best—jp 
the world. Graying at the temples, he js 
32—old for an athlete to make his first 
official bow. 

His shoulders and chest are tremendous- 
ly muscular, but some admirers fear he’s 
the type to put on excess weight in his 
30s. As a shotmaker Montague is expert, 
and his competitive disposition seems 
ideal; yet he has one marked technical 
weakness. For all approach shots—from 
125 yards down to the edge of the green 
—he uses a heavy sand wedge. In casual 
matches he has been deadly with this type 
approach, but most golfers would agree 
that under stress it’s the easiest shot to 


flub. 





Field Trial: Pictures on this 
page show last week’s spaniel tests, 
held on 600 acres of thorny brush 
at Saybrook, Conn. Here’s how an 
average field trial works: the han- 
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dler directs his dog on a beat 
through a field—30 yards to the 
left, 30 to the right. Ultimately the 
dog scents a pheasant, rushes at it, 
and scares it into flight. A gunner 
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Typical rough through which hardy spectators trekked 7 miles a day 


to $20,000 and imagined a story that Will 
Hays, movie czar, would forbid his screen 
appearance. 

Actually, those close to golf’s Paul Bun- 
yan feel sure of only two things: he will 
continue to use the magic name of John 
Montague and will make a series of movie 
shorts. 

Golf professionals hope he will turn pro, 
giving them a chance to humanize him. 
Speaking for a foursome of top-flight ex- 
perts last week, Horton Smith said: “The 
boys who have been in tournaments for 
years just naturally resent the fact that 
he has been given all this publicity for do- 
ing practically nothing.” 

In a big tournament, Montague might 
not live up to his invincible reputation. 
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Footnotes on Football: 
Girl Place-Kicks; Player Is 
Tackled by Spectator 


q American University, a coeducational 
college in Washington, D.C., is training a 
girl to kick points after touchdown. She 
will attempt conversions in the game this 
Saturday with Randolph-Macon. Coach 
Gus Welch, famous Carlisle Indian quar- 
terback in 1912, denies that he thought up 
the kicking-coed stunt for publicity. 


q Fred Hall, 16-year-old high-school boy in 
Waco, Texas, punts barefooted—as Hawai- 
ians do. 

{ In a week, the St. Mary’s team, Oakland, 


Calif., consumes more than 420 quarts of 
milk, 500 pounds of beef, 300 pounds of 





a 


then shoots the bird, and the dog’s 
job is to find the dead game and lug 
it, unchewed, back to the handler. 
Speed and obedience to commands 
count most with judges. 
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lamb chops, 150 legs of lamb, 75 pounds of 
ham, 50 pounds of miscellaneous meats, 
60 dozen eggs. 


{| Dr. Robert E. Doherty, president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, last 
week invited alumni to contribute scholar- 
ships for deserving athletes: “Tech wants 
a football team as good as we can have 
within the limits of our pocketbook.” He 
added that it’s up to the alumni; the col- 
lege’s funds will not support the team. 


"| Jack Lyon, captain of South Carolina, 
was running for a touchdown against The 
Citadel. A spectator rushed on the field, 
made a flying tackle, and hauled him to 
earth. Referee Blackie Carter awarded 
South Carolina a touchdown—because 
Lyon had a clear field when the spectator 
interfered. South Carolina won 21-6. 





South; Baylor in the Southwest; Nebraska 
in the Midwest; and California in the West. 
Big Ten Conference remains a scramble 
with Ohio State and Minnesota running 
neck and neck. 


GUESSING GAMES 
(Nov. 6 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Pittsburgh-Notre Dame; 
Fordham-Purdue; Syracuse-Western Re- 
serve; Texas Christian-Centenary; Bos- 
ton College-Western Maryland; Temple- 
Michigan State; Villanova-Marquette; 
Detroit-Manhattan; Georgetown-West 
Virginia. 

East: Harvard-Army; Dartmouth-Prince- 
ton; Navy-Columbia; Holy Cross-Col- 
gate; Williams-Wesleyan; Union-Roches- 
ter; Amherst-Trinity; Bowdoin-Maine; 
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These expert gunners seldom missed 


“| Harvard’s 34-6 stampede over Princeton 
last Saturday was the largest score the 
Crimson ever ran up on the Tiger—and 
Harvard’s first major victory since 1935, 
when Dick Harlow, the bird lover, started 
coaching at Cambridge. At New Haven, 
the first capacity crowd since boom days— 
72,000—yelped hysterically as an out- 
played Yale eleven staged a story-book 
finale to tie Dartmouth 9-9, leaving both 
undefeated. Week’s most surprising result: 
Notre Dame’s 7-6 defeat of Minnesota. 





€{ It’s an odds-on bet that California, un- 
beaten and untied on the Pacific Coast 
will be nominated Rose Bowl] defender. In 
1929—the last time California played in 
the New Year’s classic—Roy Riegels made 
his immortal 60-yard sprint toward his 
own goal, presenting Georgia Tech with an 
8-7 victory. 


| Current sectional leaders among major 
teams: Pittsburgh, Fordham, Dartmouth, 
and Yale in the East; Alabama in the 


Yale-Brown; Duquesne-Carnegie Tech; 
Middlebury-Colby; Hamilton-Haver- 
ford; Swarthmore-Johns Hopkins; La- 
fayette-Rutgers; N.Y.U.-Lehigh; New 
Hampshire-Tufts; Penn-Penn State. 

Soutueast: Alabama-Tulane; Tennessee- 
Auburn; Georgia-Florida; Louisiana 
State-Mississippi State; Kentucky-South 
Carolina; Georgia Tech-Clemson; Duke- 
Wake Forest; Maryland-V.M.1.; North 
Carolina-Davidson; Vanderbilt-Sewanee; 
Virginia-Washington & Lee. 

Mipwest: Northwestern-Illinois; Minne- 
sota-lowa; Oklahoma-Iowa State; Ohio 
State-Indiana; Colorado-Utah; Michi- 
gan-Chicago; Tulsa-Drake; Nebraska- 
Kansas; Missouri-St. Louis. 

Soutuwest: Arkansas-Rice; Baylor-Texas; 
Texas A. & M.-Southern Methodist. 

West: California-Washington; Washing- 
ton State-Oregon; Stanford-Southern 
California. 

(Guessing record to 
wrong: 50; tied: 18.) 


date: right: 127; 
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RADIO 


Radio Gore Criticized 
for Making Children’s Hour a 
Pause That Depresses 





“ 


The poet Longfellow wrote there’s “a 
pause in the day’s occupations that is 
known as the Children’s Hour.” Modern 
American parents agree. They even admit 
that it comes “between the dark and the 
daylight.” But their current description 
of this period is very, very different from 
the bearded bard’s. 

Small fry with the same freckles, 
skinned knees, and breathless laughter 
that Longfellow knew now (fill that 
“pause” with their favorite radio programs. 
They shudder delightedly while guns 
belch yellow flame and heads are split 
and hearts are broken. They gasp as air- 
planes roar down through imaginary skies 
to drop bombs on supposedly unworthy 
people who populate certain imaginary 
sections of the radio earth. And their 
eyes widen appreciatively when men die 
suddenly on city pavements or wield blunt 
instruments with deplorable results. 

Then, parents say, they toddle off to 
bed and have nightmares. 

That adult indignation at radio blood 
and thunder reached a new high last week 
was reported by Federal Communications 
Commissioner George Henry Payne, who 
announced he was swamped with the larg- 
est amount of mail he had ever received 
on a controversial subject. 

A week earlier Payne had said chil- 
dren’s radio programs should be cleaned 
up and their nightmares ended: “The 
radio stations ought to be prevented 
from pumping into 30,000,000 homes chil- 
dren’s programs of such character as they 
broadcast now.” 

Worried parents showed their approval 
with a whole host of epistolary amens, 
said Payne. Dr. Louis Wack of New York 
City recalled in his letter the visitor who 








International 


Parents agreed with Payne’s stand 


had shown curiosity about a smashed 
melon he saw in a broadcasting studio. 
He was told that in the just-ended chil- 
dren’s program the melon had _ been 
crushed to represent the noise a man’s 
head would make if it were “bashed 
in. 

Another wrote: “Not only does the ab- 
solute venom which is offered the youth 
of our country today crowd off the air 
some really enlightening . . . program, 
but it pollutes the minds of the children 
to such an extent that their play life be- 
comes an embryo crime life.” And a third 
complained: “Heaven knows, parents have 
been kicking about it long enough.” 

Increased nervousness, fingernail biting, 
and general discord were also blamed 
on this “blood-curdling bunk” by parents 
who felt and hoped that it would soon be 
permanently tuned out of young Ameri- 
ca’s auditory reach. 
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The first graphophone broke a 56-year silence for Bell’s descendants 





— 


The Oldest Phonograph 
Record Played, Then Displayed 
in Washington 





“T-r-a—T-r-a—There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy—T-r-a—] 
am a graphophone and my mother was a 
phonograph.” 

Last week in Washington a dusty cari- 
cature of the human voice thus wheezed 
a message it hadn’t uttered in 56 years, 
In 1881 the Smithsonian Institution ac- 
knowledged receipt of the first grapho- 
phone, invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell, creator of the telephone; his cousin 
Chichester Bell, and Charles Sumner 
Tainter. The machine recorded sound on 
a revolving wax cylinder. On its single 
record, it identified itself and admitted 
direct descent from the phonograph—a 
tin-foil recording device developed four 
years earlier by Thomas A. Edison. 

The graphophone lay in the institution’s 
vaults until last week, when the Smith- 
sonian placed it on exhibition at Tainter’s 
request. The last survivor of the three in- 
ventors wanted it to speak again before 
he died. Unable to leave his San Diego 
home, the 83-year-old scientist let Bell 
descendants take the ceremonial spotlight. 

Mrs. David Fairchild, Alexander Bell’s 
daughter, wasn’t sure the recorded voice 
was her father’s but guessed he had com- 
posed the message. “He was fond of quot- 
ing Shakespeare.” 





The Networks Present 
More and Better Unsponsored 
Programs 


When radio was a mewling infant, sus- 
taining programs consisted chiefly of uku- 
lele trios, tryouts of uncertain new talent, 
and interminable hours of recorded music. 
These fillers plugged gaps between com- 
mercials—entertainment paid for by ad- 
vertisers—which have made radio rich. 

Although broadcasting has entered its 
lusty teens, sustaining programs fill two- 
thirds of all radio time. Stations still pre- 
sent entertainers on vacant spots as spon- 
sor bait. If advertisers don’t bite, the net- 
work discards that particular talent worm 
and baits its hook again. 

But not all sustainers are talent tests. 
Many of radio’s most popular and _per- 
manent features, including educational and 
cultural programs, can’t be bought. 

The National Broadcasting Co., for 
instance, is making no effort to find a 
backer this Winter for its $260,000 series 
of symphonic programs, featuring such 
conductors as Rodzinski and Toscanini. In 
only three of the Metropolitan Opera’s five 
radio seasons did NBC secure sponsors— 
Lucky Strike and Listerine; during the 
other two seasons, the network carried 
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; opera as a sustainer. And, beginning Nov. 


99, the Metropolitan, again unsponsored, 
goes on the air for sixteen Saturday af- 
ternoon broadcasts. 

Likewise, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System last Sunday began its eighth year 
of weekly unsponsored broadcasts by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony—a 
series for which CBS claims 32,000,000 
listeners. To open the new season, John 
Barbirolli conducted Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 

Such classical sustainers have now be- 
come so important and popular that the 
all-holy music critic has started to lose his 
contempt for the loud-speaker. The Dallas 
Times Herald and The San _ Francisco 
Chronicle have worked out readable radio- 
music columns, but most overworked met- 
ropolitan reviewers up to now have 
ducked the job. 

Last week brought capitulation from 
The New York Sun, bulwark of big-city 
conservatism. Buried deep in the paper’s 
music section appeared a terse announce- 
ment: “Departure from the orthodox be- 
ing the order of the day, The Sun’s music 
department has decided to review certain 
radio programs ” The networks 
whooped with joy. No matter what the 
criticism might be, NBC and CBS wel- 
comed the newspaper recognition. 

Music, however, doesn’t fill the sustain- 
ing picture. Columbia’s educational and 
cultural programs include “The American 
School of the Air,” “The Story of Indus- 
try,” “Fighting Crime,” and “The Colum- 
bia Workshop” (drama). NBC offers 
“Town Meeting of the Air,” “The Radio 
Guild,” “The World Is Yours,” and the 
University of Chicago’s Round Table dis- 
cussions. The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s chief non-musical sustainer is “This 
Wonderful World” (natural history) . 

For radio’s willingness to experiment 
with increasingly “highbrow” programs, 
two schools of thought give hard-headed, 
businesslike explanations. One holds that 
broadcasters want to break down adver- 
tisers’ resistance to new ideas. The other 
lays the rise in radio’s intelligence quo- 
tient to rivalry among NBC, Columbia, 
and Mutual. Each network aims to con- 
vince the public that its stations carry the 
best entertainment night and day. 

A possible future influence for higher 
sustaining standards is the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, empowered to 
license all stations in “the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.” In the past 
the FCC has devoted itself chiefly to 
granting licenses, and the networks have 
scheduled programs without a thought to 
Federal interference. But this Fall the ad- 
ministration shook up FCC personnel. 
How far the commission will stick its nose 
into program content is anybody’s guess. 
Radio, like any utility, trembles at the 
idea. Broadcasters feel Federal inquiry can 
have only one effect—stronger Federal 
control. 


EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 





Capek Shows That, 
as Far as Man Is Concerned, 
No Newts Is Good Newts 


Captain van Toch, blasphemous master 
of the Dutch ship Kandong Bandoeng, dis- 
covered the Newts down in the South 
Seas. From then on there was hell to pay. 

At first it seemed that van Toch’s little 
find was going to be a Boon To Man, and 
at first it was. For this Newt was an un- 
usual species of salamander, “about as big 
as a 10-year-old boy” and, if not as clever 
as some, at least able to do most of the 
mechanical drudgeries that have so plagued 
man throughout his history. But there was 
a catch in it; Karel Capek, inventor of the 
Robots, tells the sad tale in his new satire: 
War Wirn tHe Newts. 

After van Toch, who wasn’t a first-rate 
exploiter, came the Salamander Syndicate, 
which was. Realizing the possibilities for 


52,000,000,000, they were in a position to 
do so. After that—the deluge. 

“War With the Newts” can be inter- 
preted many ways or not at all; it is every 
reader for himself. But, whether or not you 
are interested in the social significance of 
the Newt Deal, you will get many a good 
laugh out of this satire. (War WitH THE 
Newts. By Karel Capek. 348 pages, 
83,000 words. Putnam, New Yorke. $2.50.) 
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Albert Halper Continues 
His Autobiography in His New 
Novel 


Albert Halper’s first published book was 
“Union Square,” a panoramic picture of 
life around New York’s poverty-stricken, 
radical center. It became a best seller. He 
followed with “The Foundry,” a violent 
industrial novel which reechoed his Left- 
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American Museum of Natural History 


This is a salamander or Newt; Capek’s are bigger and brighter 


cheap labor in the new Newt, the syndi- 
cate soon had the world crawling with 
them. They dived for pearls, built dikes, 
dredged harbors; they even served in sub- 
marine forces. And the Newt himself (or 
Andrias Scheuchzeri, which is Capek’s sus- 
picious-sounding scientific name for him) 
began to spread out in other ways. He had 
his own schools, newspapers, political par- 
ties; he acquired culture in the arts. For 
a while the Newtist Colonies in every land 
were looked upon benevolently by the hu- 
man beings (for understandable reasons) . 
In Germany, someone even discovered that 
the Nordic Newt was superior to all others. 

So everything was going fine, until it 
dawned upon the Newts that they were 
being “had.” They decided to get in on 
the good things and cast off their chains. 
As they outnumbered Man by about 


wing criticism of capitalist society. Hal- 
per’s striking characterizations and ability 
to record the lives of society’s underdogs 
raised the work above the level of “prole- 
tarian literature.” His third novel, Tue 
CuvutTe, surpasses both its predecessors. 

The chute is the package funnel domi- 
nating the lives of all who work on the 
fifth floor—men’s furnishings—of the 
Golden Rule Mail Order Co. on Chicago’s 
West Side. Into its yawning tin hole $10- 
and $12-a-week boys and girls pour a 
steady stream of merchandise to the four 
corners of the nation. 

“E. G.” Rosenthal, company president; 
Mr. Myerson, men’s furnishings buyer; 
Paul Sussman, 17-year-old order picker, 
his girl Rosanna, Italian shoemaker’s 
daughter—these characters stand out viv- 
idly against their somber background. “The 
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Feary but rather homicidal chiv- 
alry on the Sir Lancelot model had its 
climax in Blenheim Palace, seat of the 
first Duke of Marlborough, proud rose 
of British history, of whom the Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia says: 
“A man of great per- 
sonal charm and of 
extraordinary military 
ability, he seems to 
have been unscrupu- 
and avaricious, 
placing his own inter- 
est before all else.” 

The grandson of the 
seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough is the English 
Winston Churchill. In 
his own right, he is a 
superior journalist, and 
a politician agile enough 
to have been first Lord 
of the Admiralty and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the 
ducal genes are still in him, and he is 
still preserving Great Britain from its 
people, and lamenting the fallen state 
of all ex-monarchs, including the Kaiser. 
His first military service was on behalf 
of Spain—in Cuba, in 1895—and he is 
proud that later King Alfonso gave him 
a medal for having helped to save Ma- 
drid and possibly London from the 
ravening Cubans. 

But it is a profounder sign of his at- 
titude toward democracy that in his 
new book, Great CONTEMPORARIES 
(Putnam, $4) , in a sympathetic account 
of the first Earl of Birkenhead, Mr. 
Churchill should rejoice that his own 
caste is constantly and wholesomely be- 
ing renewed by common blood, and then 
should explain, as though they were 
felons and ditchdiggers, that the sires 
of these newcomers are merely “mer- 
chants and manufacturers, doctors, law- 
yers, and clergymen, authors, teachers, 
and shopkeepers.” It is an encouraging 
world in which the sons of doctors can 
sit down beside a Churchill. 

There is one exception in his hatred 
of radicals. He almost loves Stalin—be- 
cause Stalin kicked out Trotsky, for 
whom Mr. Churchill desires a long fu- 
ture when “his keen intelligence and 
restless spirit corrode each other in im- 
patience and stultification” and “he will 
find as little comfort in the work which 
he has done as his father found in the 
son he had begotten.” 








Lancelot in Khaki 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


The value of this stately volume, 
made up of Churchill’s estimates and 
observations of Bernard Shaw, Asquith, 
T. E. Lawrence, Curzon, Snowden, Hin- 
denburg, George V, and fourteen other 
men magnified by the 
lens of chance in the 
past 30 years, is really 
increased by his inno- 
cent class prejudices. 
There is a lively 22nd 
portrait—of the Rt. 
Hon. Winston Church- 
ill, a man whom you 
associate with good 
cigars, the Goncourt 
journals in the original, 
horseback in Novem- 
ber countrysides, grand 
dukes at Cannes, lis- 
tening to the wit of 
Asquith and_ Lloyd 
George, reading large 
volumes on the American Civil War— 
which he knows better than 99.9 per 
cent of Americans, conferences with Col- 
onel Lawrence and Lord Trenchard in 
Palestine, and quantities of port with 
Galloper Freddy Smith, Lord Birken- 
head, the greatest of jurists, the worst 
of snobs, the pleasantest of companions. 

Here is the Ruling Class England that 
has dominated the world. Though 
Churchill himself preferred active war 
service to genteel classrooms, this is the 
story of the rule of Eton. Few books so 
well communicate the passing yet valiant 
spirit of England’s hereditary rulers, 
with their virtues of courage, loyalty to 
class, learning, and unostentatious wit; 
their rather serious vice of believing 
that, in the long run, pterodactyls will 
fly farther than airplanes. Churchill’s 
flinty layer of Great Britain, very im- 
portant for us to understand, is photo- 
graphed in his approving appraisal of 
Lord Haig as the commander of millions 
in the Great War: 

“He embodied and lived up to the 
finest public school tradition. He was 
. .. the head boy and prize pupil of the 
military school. He had done all things 
requisite and proper. He had fought as 
a squadron leader, served in the field 
as a staff officer, played in the winning 
cavalry polo team. . . Lastly there was 
a strong religious side to his character, 
and he had always cherished the belief 
that he was destined to lead the British 
Army to victory.” 
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Chute” fails to convince only when its 


characters have more woes than even Chi. 
cago’s humble Jewry seem able to bear. 


{{ For critics who claim he overdoes the 
tension in the factory and the squalor of 
workers’ lives, Halper has a ready answer: 
it happened that way. Like his previous 
books, “The Chute” is almost entirely au- 
tobiographical. The author’s early life par- 
allels that of his hero, Paul Sussman. 

Both were born on Chicago’s West Side; 
both managed to graduate from high 
school. Both took jobs in a mail-order 
house (which went into bankruptcy) to 
help support humble Jewish families. The 
differences are slight. The book’s hero 
wants to become an architect; the author 
wanted to write. Halper’s impractical fa- 
ther ran a small grocery store; Paul Suss- 
man’s father is a poor tobacconist. 

But Halper says he put the factory on 


paper as he saw it. If anything, he believes | 


he has subdued the clamor which actually 
pervaded “the madhouse.” Salaries, work- 
ing conditions and hours, struggles to 
unionize—all, says the novelist, are accu- 
rately represented in the book.*The novel 
leaves Paul Sussman in the factory. 
Halper drifted from one industrial job 
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to another, including work in The Foundry, | 


for seven years. Finally he settled down 
on Union Square and began writing. He 
won't talk about his plans for future nov- 
els: “The more you talk the less urge you 
have to write.” (THe Cuute. 558 pages, 
192,000 words. Viking, New York. 82.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Garpener Wuo Saw Gon. By Ed- 
ward James. 378 pages, 116,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50. A young Eng- 
lishman’s interesting first novel of a trip 
into the surreal. Unusually well written. 


Dark Istanps. By John W. Vandercook. 
367 pages, 106,000 words. Photographs. 
Harpers, New York. $3.50. Pleasantly hu- 
man travelogue of some South Pacific is- 
lands, with none of the fuss and fearless- 
ness usually accompanying tales of the 
world’s outposts. It’s entertaining, gently 
instructive, and leavened by nice humor. 


Tue Turnine Wueets. By Stuart Cloete. 
434 pages, 138,000 words. Houghton Miff- 
lin, Boston, $2.50. Violent epic of the Boers 
and their Great Trek from the Cape Colo- 
ny to the Transvaal, written with con- 
siderable power by an ex-South African 
rancher and descendant of the original 
Dutch settlers. 


Tue Memorrs or Sir Ronawp Storrs. 
552 pages, 225,000 words. Index, photo- 
graphs. Putnam, New York. $5. Sir Ronald 
has led an exciting life in his country’s 
diplomatic service. It was he who helped 
Lawrence of Arabia engineer the revolt in 
the desert. His witty and scholarly papers 
are filled with amusing asides about people 
he knew. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 








Authorities Take Issue 
as to Whether Candid Cameras 
Are Too Candid 


You may be laughing or crying, sneez- 
ing or scowling. It’s all the same. For a 
fraction of a second your unconscious 
image is mirrored in a small lens. Imper- 
sonal chemicals react on a film. Prints are 
developed. Then your photograph makes 
the front page or maybe the back page 
but whether you may like it or not, there 
it is in the paper. 

The general public is getting fed up 
with candid-camera shots, according to 
H. L. Smith, Western newspaper man now 
on the faculty of Wisconsin University’s 
journalism school. Writing in the current 
Forum magazine, Smith urges a law to 
curb the practice. 

“Youngest and lustiest brat of the 
Fourth Estate’s large family of problem 
children is the news picture, and unless 
his parents take him in hand soon, he may 
end up in a corrective institution.” Smith 
cites the charges of the American Bar 
Association after the Hauptmann trial as 
“an indication of growing resentment 
against the abuse of private right and 
special privilege by the camera man .. . 
The fact is that, from the time photogra- 
phers harried the honeymooning Lind- 
berghs, past the last Presidential cam- 
paign, when Governor Landon’ was 
pictured in the act of wolfing his lunch, 
and up to the present time, no prominent 
personage has been safe, even in privacy, 
from the prying eye of the camera.” 

Smith terms pictures “so new a develop- 
ment that the courts have been unable to 
keep up with the situation. The laws of 
libel, contempt of court, and private 
right, as they apply to news pictures, are 
inadequate and ineffectual” except in the 
advertising field. 

His suggested law would forbid use of 
pictures without consent of the sub- 
ject, except where groups are brought to- 
gether by a common interest—as at a fire 
or public meeting, where the subject has 
voluntarily put himself in the public eye, 
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Daniel Frohman and August Heckscher 


Hand to Mouth: Where the 


all-too-candid camera gives every- 
body the worst possible break. 
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or where the picture accompanies a story 
of general news interest. Surreptitious 
pictures not taken in a public place would 
be actionable, as would those changed or 
faked without consent. 

Last week Jack Price, expert in news 
photography, took sharp issue with Smith. 
“Mind you I’m expressing my personal 
opinion only and not that of Editor and 
Publisher, although I’m their columnist 
and am taking up the subject at length in 
my column. You'll find my answer in my 
books also.” Price is the author of “News 
Photography,” a recognized authority in 
the profession, and of “News Pictures,” to 
be published this month. 

“Additional laws are not necessary to 
discipline newspaper camera men. If one 
or two incidents have been cited to justify 
such legislation, it must be remembered 
that there are thousands of deeds _per- 
formed by these camera men for the bene- 
fit of public service .. . 

“It is natural that this infant prodigy 
of journalism has a few black sheep. What 
profession is without them?” 

Meanwhile candid cameras continue to 
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Spotlight Focused 
on Cancer at Surgeons’ Meeting 
in Chicago 


F.A.CS. after a surgeon’s name means 
he graduated from a reputable medical 
school, interned in a top-rank hospital, 
and has practiced at least seven years. He 
belongs to a society that rejects seven ap- 
plicants to one it accepts. He is a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. 

Last week, 3,000 F.A.C.S.’s met in Chi- 
cago to talk shop and hearten the rest of 
us by reports of the knife’s progress in cut- 
ting down our ills. They discussed the more 
clinically interesting of the 2,500,000 op- 
erations Americans need each year. In 45 
Chicago medical schools and _ hospitals, 
lesser surgeons watched topnotchers work. 
Back in the Stevens Hotel all weighed the 
advances in a profession that a scant two 
centuries ago was a side line to the bar- 
ber’s trade. 

Cancer centered much of the discus- 
sions. Medicine considers a cancer patient 
“cured” if, five years after recovery, no re- 
currence takes place. In 1934 the college’s 
department of clinical research reported 
24,440 such “cures.” Last week it revised 
this figure upward to 29,195. 

The meeting’s honor speaker, Dr. J. P. 
Lockhart-Mummery of London, devoted 
the annual surgical oration to cancer. He- 
redity, he agreed with Dr. Maud Slye, Uni- 
versity of Chicago pathologist, was the 
culprit. After 30 years’ research on 140,000 
cancerous mice, Dr. Slye can predict with 
100 per cent accuracy when and where the 
killing growths will pop up. She blames 





the disease on three genes—the hereditary 
factors which cause a child to have his fa- 
ther’s blue eyes, mother’s blond hair, and 
other family marks. One of these minute 
particles determines location of the can- 
cer-to-be; a second, the type; and a third, 
its degree of malignancy. 

“This theory,” said Dr. Lockhart-Mum- 
mery, “has the merit of offering a satis- 
factory explanation of the known facts 
about tumors which no other theory has 
hitherto achieved. The remarkable obser- 
vation made by McFarland and Meade 
on tumors in identical twins 
strongly supports this theory. They col- 
lected twenty reports on tumors occurring 
in... [identical] twins. In every case the 
tumor was present in both twins at the 
same time. The tumor was of the same 
type and occurred in the same organ.” 

From causes, surgeons turned to what 
can be done about cancer once it is pres- 
ent. A hopeful suggestion came from 
Dr. Temple Fay, brilliant young professor 
of neuro-surgery at Philadelphia’s Temple 
University School of Medicine. 

To begin with, Fay stated the problem 
thus: cancer is simply cell growth gone 
wild. In the metastatic or spreading state, 
the cancer begins to break up; seeds of 
the growth are carried about the body by 
the blood and planted in numberless 
places. If they fall on fallow ground, they 
grow. Why? 

Fay made the egg an object lesson. Cells 
in a fertilized egg, he knew, began to divide 
and redivide into a pattern that would 
finally be a chicken. But this division 
progressed only as long as the egg was in- 
cubated at a temperature of 103 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Possibly, Fay thought, tem- 
perature might play an equally prominent 
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role in the rapid division of cancer cells 


To check on this, he recorded tempera. | 


tures of various body areas. High temper. 
ature spots—such as the pelvis, breast, anq 


lips—were most frequent locations of cap. | 


cer. Next he sought what effect cold would 
have on cancers already present. 

Fay chose eight metastatic-cancer pa. 
tients, for whom no reputable doctor would 
hold out any hope. He lowered their body 
temperatures with X-rays. After five days’ 
treatment the breast tumor of one woman 
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shrank to half its former size. Another pa- | 


tient, with a metastatic tumor on the op- 


tic nerve, had sight restored. In still ap. 
other, “widespread metastatic cancers dis. | 
appeared within three weeks, and at the | 


present time, nine months after the treat. 
ment, the patient is free from symptoms 
of malignancy.” 

Fay then worked on the “mother” 
growths themselves. Inserting hollow tubes 
through the cancers, he cooled them with 
a circulating refrigerant to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In every case pain was eased 
and appetites improved. Cancers ceased 
growing and in some instances even dimin- 
ished in size. 


New Eyes 

When the cornea—transparent film cov- 
ering the front of the eyeball—becomes 
opaque, blindness results. Doctors have 
long suggested that this tissue might be 
sliced away and replaced by new, healthy 
tissue borrowed from human or animal 
eyes. Despite the idea’s persistence, few 
practical results were achieved until 1933, 
when Dr. V. P. Filatoff of the Medical 
Institute at Odessa, Russia, began work. 

Unhampered by social taboos, he took 
healthy tissue from recently dead adults 





For Hip Fractures: Jn set- | 


ting broken hips in older people, 
surgeons must work with fast, deft 
hands. Otherwise the patient may 
die of surgical shock. The best hip- 
setting technicians usually require 
40 minutes for the operation. Ap- 
paratus demonstrated at last week's 
surgeons’ meeting in Chicago halves 
this time. The new pendulum de- 
vice, strapped to the knee of the pa- 
tient pictured at left, indicates when 
broken bones are aligned. This ws 
checked with an X-ray picture. 
then the surgeon uses a rustless 
steel nail to fasten severed bone 
ends together. Patients can move 
their hips in four hours, sit up ina 
wheel chair in two days, walk on 
crutches in three weeks, and go back 
to work in five. Formerly they were 
bedridden from six months to a year. 
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and from stillborn babies and used it to 
replace tiny, disk-like sections he had cut 
from blinded eyes. Exultant words came 
from patients once bandages were re- 
moved: “I can see!” But tragedy often fol- 
lowed. The new tissue refused to grow in- 
to place; degeneration developed; and 
darkness came again. In a few cases, how- 
ever, where very small fragments of the 
tissue were used, sight was permanently 
restored. 

Last week Dr. Ramon Castroviejo of 
the Institute of Ophthalmology in New 
York’s Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center outlined his new technique to re- 
store sight. Instead of round sections of 
cornea, he uses rectangular “windows.” 
These, he found, knit faster and more firm- 
ly. Further aiding eye surgeons, he discov- 
ered that corneal tissue removed from the 
newly dead could be preserved in citrated 
blood for as long as 56 hours. 


Shock 

A story now going the rounds among 
psychiatrists relates the experience of a 
doctor assigned to treat two catatonics— 
mentally deranged persons who refuse to 
move, eat, or speak. After better-qualified 
physicians had failed, he effected a nearly 
miraculous cure. He trussed the patients 
in sheets and gave them a hardboiled lec- 
ture: they would get nothing more to eat 
until they stopped their foolishness. Im- 
mediately they began to eat, talk, and 
move about. 

Basis for this unscientific treatment 
rests on the fact that shock seems to be 
the best medicine for schizophrenia, most 
prevalent type of mental derangement. 
Three years ago in Vienna, Dr. Manfred 
Sakel found he could produce drastic shock 
by enormous injections of insulin. The dose 
drove blood-sugar levels to a dangerous 
low, but patients emerged from coma with 
clearer heads. 

Last week a group of workers at the 
University of Illinois Hospital in Chicago 
reported on another drug which achieves 
similar results—metrazol, a violent heart 
stimulant. While under the drug’s influ- 
ence, patients have convulsions similar to 
those suffered by epileptics. After a series 
of these drastic treatments 58 out of 80 
subjects were discharged as cured. 


Diabetes and Birth 
Discussed at Rochester 


While the nation’s most exclusive sur- 
gical society was meeting in Chicago, 
America’s scientific elite sat down in 
Rochester. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences, founded by Abraham Lincoln in 
1863, limits its membership to 350. Before 
election, an applicant must have an out- 
standing achievement to his credit. 

At the semi-annual meetings, papers are 
not confined to the members. Others con- 
tribute knowledge which may pave the way 








Black Star 


Winner: Jn 1933 scurvy-preventing Vitamin C was a chemical rarity. 
Hunting for a large-scale source, Prof. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi of the Uni- 
versity of Szeged, Hungary, stumbled on paprika. In one day the pepper 
plant yielded a half pound of the vitamin. Last week, largely for this 
work, he was awarded the 1937 Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine. 
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to their election. Some of their papers: 


Diabetes 

When the pancreas’ so-called Islands of 
Langerhans get out of kilter, they stop 
producing their hormone, insulin. Without 
the hormone, the body fails to burn normal 
amounts of sugar. This accumulates in the 
blood, and the victim has that prevalent, 
once-fatal disease, diabetes. To keep alive, 
the sufferer until recently had to take as 
many as three or four daily hypodermics 
of insulin. 

Well aware that patients dread these 
periodic skin pricks, research men have 
devoted years of study to cutting down the 
number. A little over a year ago Dr. H. C. 
Hagedorn in Denmark made the first not- 
able progress when he mixed trout sperm 
and insulin. This mixture, absorbed slowly, 
cut injections to one a day. Last week, Drs. 
J. R. Murlin, Lawrence E. Young, and 
William A. Phillips, all of the University 
of Rochester’s School of Medicine, re- 
ported preliminary work which may do 
away with injections entirely. They sug- 
gested a means of using oral dosage alone. 

Other men aiming at oral dosage had 
butted their heads against a stone wall. 
Strong digestive juices destroyed the effi- 
cacy of insulin so none of it reached the 
blood. To surmount that difficulty, the 
Rochester researchers mixed insulin with 
hexylresorcinol, a fat-dissolving medicine 
used as a urinary-tract disinfectant. This 
chemical melts the film of fat that lines 
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stomach and _ intestines, thus allowing 
ready absorption of the life-saving juice. 

In a long series of tests with diabetic 
dogs, the researchers found they could 
keep blood sugar normal 80 per cent of 
the time with this oral dosage. 


Embryos 

In 1935 Dr. Gregory Pincus of Harvard 
startled the biological world when he an- 
nounced his work with rabbit embryos. 
Extracting an ovum from a female, he 
fertilized it outside her body with sperm 
from a buck rabbit. Then he installed the 
seed in the body of a third animal, where 
it developed into a normal bunny. 

The next step of his research carried 
him to the threshold of artificial par- 
thenogenesis—creation of life without the 
aid of the opposite sex. Using salted water, 
he apparently fertilized ova. Although no 
full-grown rabbits resulted, cell division— 
which represents the first halting steps to- 
ward life—did start. 

In Rochester last week, Prof. J. S. Nich- 
olas of Yale reported another significant 
forward step. Last Summer the researcher 
met Col. Charles A. Lindbergh at the Con- 
gress of Cytology (cell study) held in 
Copenhagen. Why, he asked the flyer, 
couldn't the Lindbergh-Carrel glass heart 
be used to develop embryos, since the 
“heart” supplies a circulating medium sim- 
ilar to blood which could nourish the em- 
bryo? Colonel Lindbergh could find no 
flaw in the notion. 
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Back at Yale, Professor Nicholas re- 
vamped the Lindbergh-Carrel pump, 
squeezing it down to a size that would fit 
under a microscope. In it he planted a fer- 
tilized rat ovum. The embryo survived 
and grew until the thirteenth day—a stage 
comparable to that reached by a human 
baby after five months of gestation. 

After listening to this good new work, 
the academy officially recognized good old 
work. It awarded its Comstock Prize to 
Prof. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University 
of California. The 36-year-old physicist 
invented the cyclotron and used it to 
produce the world’s most powerful atom- 
smashing rays. 
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Sulfanilamide 

Elixir of Sulfanilamide—“recommended” 
for streptococcus infections and a legion 
of other ailments—raised its death list to 
57, an increase of eighteen over the pre- 
vious week. Meanwhile agents of the 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion had accounted for “all the principal ship- 
ments ... 700 bottles.” Laboratory workers, 
searching for the specific chemical that 
caused the fatalities (the elixir is a mix- 
ture), served the wine-colored potion to 
experimental animals but had nothing to 
announce. A case report from Mississippi 
threw little light on the unpredictable elix- 
ir: “One small baby, about two weeks old, 
had a rather large amount . . . Her family 
was highly pleased with the results ... ” 


Purple Passage 

A _ sulphuric-acid-potassium-permanga- 
nate mixture is purple. When enough alco- 
hol is added, the color dims. This is the 
principle of the Drunk-o-meter, a gadget 
meant to show who is intoxicated and who 
isn’t. It was tried out when John Bogardi 
was arrested for drunken driving in Chi- 
cago. He blew into a balloon, and this 
sample of his breath was let out into the 
mixture. The purple solution and Bogardi’s 
chances of being released faded simultan- 
eously. He got six months. 


Living Dead 

Recent isolation of a plant-disease virus 
revealed that the “dead” crystals im- 
mediately started reproducing when 
smeared on live tobacco shoots. This gave 
mud-stirring philosophers a chance to re- 
ponder the difference between life and 
death. Dr. John H. Northrop, Rockefeller 
Institute researcher, announced discovery 
of a new borderline chemical, a protein. 
Is it dead or alive? Neither—and both. 
Put it on a table, and it will show all the 
activity of a lump of clay. But drop a 
tiny speck of it into a colony of happy 
staphylococcus germs, and it will multiply 
feverishly, devouring the bacteria in the 
process. It’s called a bacteriophage, medi- 
cine’s name for anything that gluts on a 
diet of microbes. 
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Observers Debate Whether : 


New Deal Is About-Facing 


Declining Trade Causes 
Demand for Change of Policy 


Are the New Deal economic planners 
on the run? Events of the last week have 
led many people to think so. 

It may be wishful thinking. The only 
direct evidence of a change of view by the 
administration is the reduction of margins 
required for stock-market trading. Last 
week the Federal Reserve Board reduced 
these from 55 to 40 per cent of the value 
of the stock purchased. 





: Underwood & Underwood 
Herman Oliphant: defender of 
undistributed-earnings tax 


The direct effect of this action will not 
be great. It merely makes it possible to 
put up a little less money when buying 
stocks—$40 for each $100 of stocks bought 
as against $55 heretofore. Or, to put it the 
other way around, it makes it possible to 
buy more stock with the same amount of 
money. 

The reduction does not affect the mar- 
gin one has to keep with the broker after 
buying the stock. That remains exactly 
as it was. It varies somewhat from one 
brokerage house to another; it ordinarily 
is calculated as a percentage of the amount 
owed to the broker. The usual figure is 
one-third of this debit balance. If one owes 
the broker $45 he must maintain a balance 
(the difference between his debt and the 
market value of the stock) of at least $15. 


wr 
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Since the new rules make the possible debt 
to the broker larger, it takes a smaller de. 
cline of the market to cause a speculato; 
to be sold out than under the old require. | 
ments. Specifically, whereas under the old | 
rules a trader would not be sold out untij 
his stock had declined about 40 per cent, 
under the new requirements a 20 per cent | 
decline will result in his stocks being sold 
unless he puts up more money. 

This means the new ruling is not for the 
direct protection of those trading in stocks 
on margins. Its purpose is to help the mar. 
ket by making trading a little easier and 
thereby eliminating some of the “thinness” 
so much complained of in recent weeks. 
The individual trader and the public will 
benefit only to the extent that a possibly 
greater volume of trading will result in 
less violent fluctuations of stock prices. 

Up to this time the administration has 
taken the position that the thinness of the 
market is not a cause for worry. It has held 





that the small volume of transactions in- | 


dicated we were developing what it called 
an “investment market,” as against a 
“speculative market.” This, it maintained, 
was the public’s greatest protection against 
violent price changes. 

Reduction of the margin requirements 
is fairly convincing evidence that this view 
no longer prevails. 


Argument 

Does the action indicate more than this? 
Does it foreshadow a giving of ground all 
along the line by the administration? On 
this opinions differ widely. One group be- 
lieves that it does—that this is merely the 
first of a series of steps Washington will 
take to allay business fears and start us on 
the upgrade again. The other steps antici- 
pated by this group are modification or 
repeal of the capital-gains and undistrib- 
uted-earnings taxes, further clarification 
and simplification of the regulations gov- 
erning the issuance and trading of securi- 
ties, definite evidence of a more friendly 
attitude toward the utilities, and bringing 
to an end an attitude on employer-employe 
relationships that business considers one- 
sided. 

Other observers, equally expert in ap- 
praising current developments, do not be- 
lieve that any such change of attitude and 
policies on the part of the administration 
is probable. They think an about-face will 
occur only if events force it, that the mar- 
gin action was to meet a particular situa- 
tion, and that the various stories about 
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The Old Chicago Daily News 
Building on Fifth Avenue 


Somewhere on Filth Avenue 
hehind a Tree 


Sixty-one years ago, The Chicago Daily News 








blossomed forth with a four-page, five-column 
newspaper. A pompous contemporary at the time 
described it as “published somewhere on Fifth 
Avenue, behind a tree!” And there at least was 
a modicum of truth in the observation, for the 
1875-76 editorial staff wrote copy on a single pine 
table in the composing room. 

Today, The Chicago Daily News is housed in 


one of the country’s largest and most modern news- 
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paper plants. Through the years it has won more 


major advertising records than any other newspaper 
in Chicago — morning, evening, or Sunday.* Its 
circulation has shown twenty-six gains in twenty- 
six consecutive months without the aid of prizes, 
premiums, or any other artificial stimulants. 

And because it publishes a newspaper designed 


to adequately serve the needs and the wants of 








every member of the family, The ; sina 
Chicago Daily News has greater MORE - — 
Home Coverage and reaches more CHICAGO DAILY NEWS LEADERSHIPS 
Able-to-Buy families than any MORE Jotal Display MORE Retail MORE Department Store MORE Grocery MORE Automotive 
other daily newspaper in Chicago. MORE Retail Men’s Clothing and MORE Hotel, Resort and Transportation advertising 
than any other newspaper in Chicago— morning, evening, or Sunday. 
* Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. (First nine months of 1937, Media Records, Inc.) 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper - With the most valuable Circulation in the city 
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DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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shifts of policy merely ease the way for a 
graceful reversal if it becomes politically 
necessary. In their minds the important 
question is what is happening to business 
—and how much must happen before the 
administration is convinced that an atti- 
tude more encouraging to business is es- 
sential. 


Outlook 


Even to the first part of this question— 
what is happening to business—only a 
partial answer is possible. It is known that 





Harris & Ewing 
Joseph P. Kennedy: critic 
of the present tax structure 


in September there was a substantial drop 
in production and that this continued in 
October. But the full facts are not avail- 
able. In September the index of production 
of the Federal Reserve Board declined to 
111 from 117 the preceding month (1923- 
1925 equals 100). The New York Journal 
of Commerce estimates that for October 
the index will drop to 103. If this proves 
correct—and many analysts anticipate ap- 
proximately that figure—it means one of 
the sharpest two-month declines in the 
volume of production during the last 
twenty years. 

By contrast, reports on retail trade re- 
main favorable. In this part of the business 
system, activity appears to be staying at 
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about the same or even a little above the 
level of last year. Freight-car loadings—a 
valuable index for showing the volume of 
goods being moved from producers to con- 
sumers—also are holding up well, as are 
bank debits. On employment the latest 
adequate figures, those of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, are for September. They re- 
veal no change in the volume of factory 
employment but a fairly large drop in fac- 
tory pay rolls, from 104 to 100. The di- 
vergence between the two is accounted for 
by employes being put on a part-time 
basis. 

In a word, the present business situation 


—_£ 
is extremely spotty—with some parts go- . 
ing rapidly down hill and others remajp. 7 
ing at a fairly high level of activity, g, 7 
long as this condition continues, it would | 
appear reasonable not to expect any signif. 
cant shift of policy by the administration, 
If, in time, it does become necessary fo; 
Washington to alter its course, the change | 
will have to come in the form of far mor 
powerful action than a reduction of mar. 
gins for stock-market trading. If busines; | 
should go into a tailspin at this time—apq | 
as yet there is no basis for assuming that 
it will—no mere panacea or white rabbit 
will be sufficient to turn it around. 
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‘Third-Quarter Fe rings | 


Hold to Prosperity Levels 


Perhaps never in history has there been 
as wide a divergence between the state of 
business as revealed by earnings reports 
and the level of stock prices. Measured by 
third-quarter earnings, industry and trade 
are almost booming in this country; meas- 


ured by stock prices, business definitely js 
in the doldrums. 

The contrast is well shown by steel. 
There used to be a Wall Street axiom to 
the effect that you couldn’t say good 
times had really returned until the United 








EARNINGS 


Earnings Per Cent Earnings Per Cent 
Per Share Change Per Share Change 











Third over Nine over 
Quarter 1936 Months 1936 
937 1937 
AvuTo aND Auto Parts 
Bendix $ .13 + 8.3 $ .91 — 10.7 
Briggs Mfg. 95 — 59 3.95 — 11.8 
Chrysler 2.98 + 6.4 9.29 — 3.5 
Eaton Mfg. -62 — 13.8 3.07 + 16.7 
General Motors 99 + 32.0 3.46 — 11.7 
Packard lid ner 10 — 56.5 
Stewart-Warner_ .43 + 16.2 1.68 + 36.5 
Average + 7.2 — 5.8 
BuILDING MATERIALS 
Amer. Radiator — .27 — 6.9 63 — 46.5 
Johns-Manville 1.94 — 2.0 4.94 + 37.2 
Minn. 

Honneywell 1.20 — 28.5 3.4 + 27.9 
Otis Elevator 51 + 64.5 1.59 +133.8 
U. S. Gypsum 1.11 — 26.9 3.73 + 17.6 
Average + 04 +- 34.0 
CHEMICALS 
Air Reduction 77 0.0 2.42 16.3 
Am. Cyanamid 55 + 27.9 1.68 + 51.3 
du Pont 1.92 - 5.8 5.33 + 3 
Hercules Powder 1.87 + 8.7 6.57 + 55.3 
Math. Alkali 52 — 8.7 1.62 + 24.6 
Monsanto 1.06 + 41.9 3.55 + 22.4 
Union Carbide 1.11 + 23.3 3.42 + 29.0 
Average + 7.6 + 28.5 
Foop Propucts 
American Chicle 2.33 + 23.2 6.41 + 23.0 
Beach-Nut-Pack. 1.74 — 3.3 4.51 + 8.9 
Corn Products .09 — 91.0 1.47 — 47.3 
Cream of Wheat .44 — 10.2 1.41 — 2.7 
General Baking 32 — 15.7 AT — 42.6 
General Foods 55 — 23.6 1.86 - 79 
Nat'l Biscuit 46 — 98 1.18 — 11.2 
Loose- Wiles 26 — 63.8 89 54.3 
Standard Brands _ .16 — 44.8 .60 — 30.2 
United Biscuit 54 — 87.9 1.59 — 23.1 
United Fruit 89 — 81.0 3.50 — 4.3 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. 1.21 — 17.6 3.44 + 12.4 
Average — 26.2 — 14.9 
OFrFIceE EqQuIPMENT 
Int. Bus. Mach. 2.83 + 9.7 8.47 + 9.0 
Nat'l. Cash Reg. .51 + 37.8 1.74 + 59.6 
Underwood Elliott 

Fisher 1.10 + 29.4 4.62 + 67.3 
Average + 28.4 + 45.3 


Earnings Per Cent Earnings Per Cent 
Per Share Change Per Share Change 


Third over Nine over 
Quarter 1936 Months 1936 
1937 1937 
OILs 
Atlantic Refining 1.46 + 35.1 2.64 + 20.0 
Barnsdall 43 + 95.4 .99 + 222 | 
Mid-Continent 82 — 14.5 2.48 + 97 5 
Phillips Pet. 1.60 + 22.1 4.45 + 478 
Shell Union 54 + 5.8 1.11 + 206 
Tide Water 

Assoc. 62 + 58.9 1.61 + 62.6 
Union of Calif. 78 + 41.8 1.90 + 90.0 
Average 4 34.9 + 38.9 
STEELS 
Am. Rolling Mill 79 — 11.2 3.09 + 59.2 
Bethlehem 2.31 +175.0 6.88 +5745 
Inland 2.82 + 11.4 8.02 + 33.2 
National 2.41 + 54.4 7.81 + 97.2 
Itis 84 +147.0 2.33 +1478 
Republic 45 — 81.8 1.28 + 16.3 
U. S. Steel 2.79 +232.1 8.78 +5968 
Wheeling 1.70 + F.5 8.47 +-830.7 
Youngstown 2.02 + 12.8 5.90 + 11.9 
Average + 66.3 +263.0 
Utinities (Electric) 

Con. Edison, N.Y. .05 - $2.7 154 — O45 
Elec. Bond 

& Share 09 + 50.0 23 +187.5 
So. Cal, Edison 82 — 7.8 1.79 — Wi 
United Corp. 2 0.0 10 + 25.0 
Average _ 10.1 + 48.8 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Amer. Tel. 

& Tel. 2.39 + 3.9 7.05 + 148 
Caterpillar Tr. 1.46 + 7.3 4.73 + 26.4 
Commercial Cr. 1.91 + 7.9 5.62 + 30.6 
Container Corp. 54 — 12.9 2.23 + 702 
General Elec. 46 + 35.2 1.38 + 50.0 
Gillette 48 — 20.0 1.15 + Li 
Indus. Rayon 02 — 97.4 .26 — $2.8 
Lib.-Owens-Ford 1.28 + 42.2 3.53 + 20.0 
Nat'l Distil. 64 — 1.5 2.01 + # 
Schenley Distil. 79 = — 45.1 3.12 — 21.4 
West. Air Brake — .59 + 59.4 1.88 +-132.0 
Westinghouse 2.02 + 68.3 6.29 + 504 
Average + 7.3 + 24.6 
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. as seen under the 
microscope. Original. 
25 times natural size. 
Photo below same 
magnification. 
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TALC! 


Upper left, whisker-dust 
after Packard Lektro- 
shaving. Talc — at 
right. Packard Lektro- 
Shaver pulverizes your 
beard — gets every 
whisker 20, 30, even 
50 times. 














Dust: MWAY YOUR BEARD with 


PACKARD LEKTRO-SHAVER 


You literally do “dust away your beard” when you Lektro- 
Shave. As the shaver is lightly advanced over the face, each 
whisker is combed into position and reduced to dust in a 
split second by the vibrating element in Packard Lektro- 
Shaver’s smooth round head. (It oscillates 15,000 times a 
minute.) Unlike blade razors that must get their whisker on 
the first try, Packard Lektro-Shaver never gives a whisker 
an even break—it actually pulverizes your stubble! 











Close, gentle, fast and easy—the Packard Lektro-Shaver is 
gaining thousands of new converts daily. No blades, brush, 
water or danger. No point in delaying. For giving yourself a 
present or presenting your friends with gifts, there’s no 
brighter idea than Packard Lektro-Shaver. At better stores 
everywhere, $15. Operates on both AC and DC current. 


Progress Corporation, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. London Office: Platinum Products, Limited, 
Astor House, 26 Aldych Street, London, W. 2. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, USE THIS COUPON 
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} THE PROGRESS CORP. ! 

Th , | 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. a ; 
ae ay Lek 0 ; CjEnclosed fad $15. Send me ADDRESS : 
Shaver is $16.50. : standard black Packard Lektro- CITY STATE 1 
Shaver (in lava, illustrated, | 

Other smart colors 1 $76.50.) [Send C.0.D. DEALER'S NAME ' 
at same price. ' 16 = 
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States Steel Corp. resumed paying divi- 
dends on its common stock. Recalling this 
last week, traders smiled ironically. The 
country’s largest industrial company fi- 
nally came through with its long-awaited 
payment, $1 a share, first such disburse- 
ment in more than five years. Yet its 
stock is selling at half its price earlier in 
the year. The explanation, at least in part, 
is that production in the industry has 
plummeted to below 55 per cent of 
capacity as compared with 90 per cent last 
April. 

Big Steel earnings for the year to date 
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of 51.4 per cent for the first nine months 
and of 12.8 per cent for the third quarter. 

The decline in the July-September rate 
of advance is only partly because of gen- 
eral business’ leveling off. In addition the 
rise in industrial activity in the Summer 
of 1936 makes this year’s third quarter 
suffer by comparison. 


{{ Food processors made the poorest show- 
ing of any industry. Earnings of eleven 
out of twelve companies in this group de- 
clined in the third quarter. Wholesale 
grocers curtailed their purchases, after 




















Drawn for Newsweek by 8S. J. Woolf 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr., new head of U.S. Steel Corp. 


warranted the resumption of dividends. 
During the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
net income totaled $91,000,000, compared 
with $30,000,000 in the same period last 
year. Most other steel companies also 
reported increases, reflecting the high rate 
of their operations before the present re- 
cession set in. 

The steel industry’s record is consider- 
ably better than that of business as a 
whole. While many companies have not yet 
reported, a NEwsweEek study of the earn- 
ings of 66 important firms (see table) in- 
dicates an average increase over last year 


stocking up heavily earlier in the year 
when prices were rising. Also, the recent 
drop in commodity prices caused many 
companies inventory losses. They had to 
charge off the drop in value of ingredients 
purchased at higher levels. 


{{ Occasional earnings declines in other in- 
dustries came from a variety of factors: 
higher cost of materials, increased wages, 
and rising taxes. Utilities felt the effects of 
substantial rate reductions in many cities. 
A third-quarter letdown in construction 
activity, particularly in the residential 


es 
—, I 


field, cut the income of building-materia), 
concerns. 


4] While few railroads have yet reported 
net income for the full nine-month period, 
available figures for net operating jp. 
come provide a key to the carriers’ earp- 
ings. In the eight months ended Aug. 3], 
net operating income of Class I railroads 
rose by 9.6 per cent over the corresponding 
period a year ago. For the third quarter, 
results proved less favorable: a decline of 
2 per cent in July, 19 per cent in August, 
and 15 per cent in September. Railroads 
hope that freight-rate advances granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a fortnight ago (Newsweek, Nov. 1, 1937) 
and further increases now under considera- 
tion may check this downward trend. 


¥ The automobile industry proved an ex. 
ception to the rule of less favorable results 
in the third quarter than in the full nine 
months. Freed from the labor troubles of 
last Winter and Spring, most manufac- 
turers of cars and parts enjoyed an ex- 
cellent Summer. 


§] Most observers expect that corporate 
income in the final quarter of the year will 
show a sharp drop both from current re- 
ports and from the fourth quarter of 1936. 
Uncertainty over the business outlook has 
caused many firms to cancel forward 
orders, with a resultant drop in produc- 
tion schedules. It is too early to judge 
with accuracy how this will affect earnings. 
But one point appears certain—that the 
comparison with last year will be un- 
favorable, for the final quarter of 1936 
was one of exceptionally good profits. 





Stettinius 


Some Young Men Take 
Over U.S. Steel Corp. 


For some years it has been rumored that 
Myron C. Taylor would retire as head of 
the United States Steel Corp. as soon as 
he had accomplished two things: resumed 
dividends on the company’s common stock 
and developed a young official personnel 
capable of leading America’s greatest in- 
dustrial unit. Last week Big Steel declared 
a dividend of $1 on its common stock, and 
it was announced that Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., 37, would assume the chairman- 
ship of the corporation next April. Taylor. 
at 63, has realized his ambitions and re- 
tires. 

For five years under Taylor’s appraising 
eye comparatively youthful men have fil- 
tered into the board and executive posi- 
tions of U.S. Steel. One of the first to at- 
tract notice was Stettinius. In 1934 he 
shifted from a vice presidency of General 
Motors to the vice chairmanship of Steel’s 
finance committee. He already was known 
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for the liberality of his views on public 
and industrial relations. In addition he was 
widely regarded as one of industry’s ablest 
executives, regardless of age. It was as- 
sumed, and hoped, that the appointment 
meant grooming him to head Steel upon 
Taylor’s retirement. He was made chair- 
man of Steel’s finance committee January 
1936. 

Son of the late Edward R. Stettinius, 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co. and former 
Assistant Secretary of War, young Stet- 
tinius could have taken life easy after his 
graduation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Instead he entered a division of 
General Motors, the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. In 1930 he became assistant to 
Sloan, president of General Motors, and 
in May 1931, at 30, he became a vice presi- 
dent. 

In 1932 Stettinius served as chief lieu- 
tenant of Walter C. Teagle in the “Share 
the Work” program, and in 1933 he was 
liaison officer between the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board and the NRA. 

Associates know Stettinius as one who 
places emphasis upon men, rather than 
machines or money; they are “the prime 
necessity and supreme asset of any busi- 
ness.” The rapid advancement of a man 
with such views is regarded as dramatic 
evidence of management’s changing atti- 
tude toward industrial and public relations. 

When he formally takes over the leader- 
ship of Steel, Stettinius will head probably 
the youngest crew of key executives yet 
assembled for so important a job. The 
average age of the six newest directors is 
less than 45. 

At 37, Stettinius himself has silvery gray 
hair, almost turning white; is striking in 
appearance, tall and lithe. He has three 
children, including twin boys; and, when 
he is not hard at work in the old office of 
Judge Elbert H. Gary on the seventeenth 
floor of 71 Broadway, he divides his time 
between his New York residence and his 
Virginia farm. 


Utilities 
Bonneville Head Proposes 
Countrywide Rate Yardstick 





When James D. Ross quit the Securities 
and Exchange Commission last month to 
become Bonneville Dam Administrator, 
utilities executives feared the worst. Twen- 
ty years as manager of the Seattle, Wash., 
municipal electric system proved Ross an 
ardent believer in public ownership of 
power. In speeches and interviews, he used 
every chance to attack holding companies. 

Last week the utilities felt their fears 
confirmed. Leaving a Hyde Park confer- 
ence with Mr. Roosevelt, Ross announced 
the President had approved a method of 
computing rates for Bonneville power 








5 “Don'ts” for Busy Men 


Don’ t let unattended details pile up on your 
desk. Handle ’em as they come up. Get 
‘em off your mind and on their way ... * 
Get a Dictaphone! 
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’ ’ . . 
Don t give a lot of good ideas achance to die 
of inaction. If it’s a vague hunch, dictate an out- 
line for further thought. If it’s ready to use, 


put it right into action... Get a Dictaphone! 





* Don’t make a short- 


hand machine of a good 






secretary. Let her keep 
on doing things, even 
while you dictate... 
Get a Dictaphone! 


’ 
: | Don't risk confusion when you give or take 
instructions. The spoken word is written word, 
when you speak across the mouthpiece of a 


Dictaphone. 


Don't take this modern dictat- 
ing machine for granted. Let us 
lend you a Dic saphone to try. 
No obligation. 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto NW-11 


1 would like to talk with someone about the loan of a Dictaphone at no expense to me. 








Name — a — 


iddress_— 





The word DICTAPHONE is the c Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade Mark is Applied 
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For Picky People... 


Everyday you're getting harder to please. 
Makers of things you buy have made you 
that way by steadily improving their products, 
making you dissatisfied with the old. 

In this race to please you, many food pack- 
ers have turned to Aluminum Foil to preserve 
flavor and protect goodness. Cheese, for in- 
stance, is wrapped in Aluminum Foil to keep 
out contaminating air and harmful light, keep 
in moisture and freshness. No other wrap can 
do the job so well as foil. 

Cheese is just one food product that depends 
on the protection of Aluminam Foil. Cast 
a thinking eye over the counter when you 
shop. Every time you see a silvery gleam, you 
know the product is wrapped to please your 
palate. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ° 
Aluminu it 


FRIENDLY TO FOOD — Cm 
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which might become a “yardstick” for 
measuring the reasonableness of private- 
utility charges throughout the country. 

Ross planned to have the Federal Power 
Commission decide what proportion of the 
dam’s total cost should be charged to 
power production as opposed to navigation 
improvement; rates would then be set so 
as to return that amount plus 31% per cent 
interest to the government over a period 
of 40 years, after allowing for operating 
costs. “We ought to be businesslike about 
this thing and pay Uncle Sam back the 
money he puts up.” 

Critics found three main faults with 
this formula as a yardstick. It omitted the 
fact that the Bonneville project is exempt 
from taxes, whereas private companies 
have to pay Federal, State, and local levies 
running up to 20 cents on each dollar of 
revenues. Second, the 34% per cent interest 
rate was too low: private utilities pay on 
the average at least 41% per cent for their 
total capital requirements. Lastly, if the 
FPC allocated too small a proportion of 


———== 
the dam’s cost to power—and utility e. 
ecutives feared it would—rates might hp) 
fixed at so low a level as to make the yard. 
stick palpably unfair. : 
The President approved the plan only | 
for Bonneville, scheduled to begin selling 
electricity in the Northwest next Spring 
But Ross said he hoped it would ultimate. 
ly be adopted by other Federal povwe| 
projects, including those yet to be built | 
Unlike the present arrangement, unde | 
which the government includes 4 per al 
interest on capital in its charges for | 
Boulder Dam power, while the Tennesse 
Valley Authority’s rates are based on q 
formula which is somewhat similar t 
that of Ross’, “each section would od 
» 


the same rate. There would be no discrim. 
ination with one part of the country hay. 
ing the advantage of a lower electricity | 
rate than another.” , 

Utility officials saw only one ray of hope 
in the Ross position: his admission that the 
tax burden on private companies should be 
considered in fixing a yardstick. He r. 




















f Harris & Ewing 
. . . then aged in an incubator 











they are prepared for smoking ... | 


Quick Age: To give hams a 
sharp, cheesy flavor, meat packers 
must usually let them age for sia 
months or more. Recently research- 
ers at the University of Maryland, 
working with Department of Agr- 
culture experts, developed a speedier 
method. After the hams are cured, 








seasoned, and smoked, they are 
placed in a special incubator where | 
temperatures of from 107 to 125 de- 
grees Fahrenheit are maintained. 
The aging process—completed in 
less than ten weeks—is periodically 
checked by weighing the hams as 
they shrink in the even heat. 
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marked that this aspect of the subject was 
still being studied. 


q The renewed threat to the industry’s 
rate structure brought an outspoken re- 
ply this week from the Committee of 
Utility Executives. Pointing out that new 
construction by utilities dropped from an 
annual average of $752,215,000 in the 
1923-1932 decade to $238,961,000 in the 
last five years, the committee attributed 
this decline to the government’s “fixed 
punitive policy toward the industry. A 
series of administration measures have so 
frightened capital that it has proved im- 
possible to finance most of the needed con- 
struction.” 

The committee concluded that an “un- 
tapped reservoir” amounting to $3,600,- 
000,000 in construction work by the 
utility industry was awaiting release “pro- 
vided present obstacles were removed.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


{ Commentators compare the recent busi- 
ness decline with that of 1924 or 1927. 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes, Vice President in 
the Coolidge administration, goes them a 
quarter century better. Returning from 
Europe, he told ship reporters the latest 
stock-market slump paralleled the 1899 
“crash.” He added: “While there was a 
moderate decline in production for six to 
eight months in 1900, it had no effect on 
the general range of commodity prices. . . 
I see no more reason to expect more than a 
mild recession of business in this present 
cycle. . .” 


{ Addressing members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in Chicago, Wil- 
son & Co.’s president, Thomas E. Wilson, 
said that the industry’s wage increases this 
year are larger than last year’s profits. At- 
tempts to pass along this added cost in the 
form of higher prices, he pointed out, 
helped cause the recent strike among New 
York’s kosher butchers (Newsweek, Oct. 
11, 1937). William W. Woods, the insti- 
tute’s president, revealed that the whole- 
sale prices of most meats have dropped 
from 5 to 31 per cent since mid-Sep- 
tember. 


‘| Dr. W. Jett Lauck, chairman of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Anthracite Coal Industry Commis- 
sion, released a report charging that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and its “controlled” or 
“friendly” interests are running the hard- 
coal business through interlocking direc- 
torates. A group of twenty banks and cor- 
porations dominate the nine chief anthra- 
cite-carrying railroads and ten operating 
companies producing 75 per cent of the 
country’s anthracite, according to the re- 
port. “Under such a situation, they can 
forgo profits on the production of anthra- 
cite and recoup them in high freight rates, 
thereby forcing the independent com- 
panies . . . to operate on a very close mar- 





When You Say “Webster’s Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority” 





LL the respect, honor, confidence and 
A reliance that the English-speaking 
peoples unanimously accord to ‘Web- 
ster’s Dictionary” is liable to a gross 
abuse unless you know the facts. Through 
four generations Webster's Dictionary 
has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are 
confronied with any question of fact, 
whenever you need to know, you think 
of Webster as the utmost in authority, the 
judge of judges, the court of last appeal. 
That confidence is warranted only if you 
use the MERRIAM- Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid for 
the exclusive rights to publish the only genu- 
ine Webster's Dictionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
ment appear plainly on all so-called “Webster” 
dictionaries other than those published by 
MERRIAM: “This dictionary is not published by 
the original publishers of Webster's Diction- 
ary, or by their successors.” 

Look for those words. Look for the Merriam- 
Webster trade-mark. Ask your bookdealer to 
show you the Webster's Dictionary with the 
circle on the cover. The New Second Edition of 
Webster's New International (unabridged) has 
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WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Gdilion 


KNaanoctS 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR 
TRADE-MARK AND THE "NW" 
MONOGRAM ON THE COVER, 


been completed at a cost of $1,300,000. It con- 
tains the new words and the newly discovered 
facts about the old ones. It is twenty years 
newer than any similar work of reference and 
provides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge for today’s needs. Any bookdealer will 
be glad to show it to you. Mail the coupon for 
the free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


GET THE BEST 


Ask any Judge! Ask any Editor, Teacher, Book- 
seller, Author, Actor, Scientist, Banker, Lecturer— 
better still—see the book and judge for yourself. 


122,000 MORE WORDS 
than in any other dictionary 
600,000 Entries © 3,350 pages 


Color plates throughout 
Iustrations for 12,000 terms 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Dept. 833 
Springfield, Mass. 
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! G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 833, : 
! Springfield, Mass. H 
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; tion the illustrated booklet more full i 
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i Dictionary, Second Edition—‘The New Mer- 4, 
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Smart Siyle 


You may select your first 
pair of Paris ‘‘Free- 
Swings” solely for their 
smart style. But next time 
you'll choose them for 
the amazing accommo- 
dation of the patented 
Paris leather-link pivot 

.. that yields to every 
body motion... butnever 
skids... never strains... 
never pulls. Widely imi- 
tated. ..neverduplicated 
for comfort... style...or 
value. Get several pairs 
—one for each suit. 
Most styles: $1—$5.00 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Chicago ¢ New York 
Toronto © Buenos Aires 
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gin, or at a loss, and preventing . . . any 
real competition. . .” 

Calling the charges “sheer nonsense,” 
J. P. Morgan & Co. replied that its stock 
ownership in the industry “has for years 
been utterly negligible.” Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of New York’s First Na- 
tional Bank, named as one of the control- 
ling “ [George F.] Baker interests,” scoffed: 
“A newspaper states that the author of the 
report is [C. V.] Maudlin. It seems to me 
that the report is also accurately charac- 
terized as maudlin.” 

This week, the commission, which had 
not seen the report before its release, 
planned to act after conferring with 
Pennsylvania’s Governor, George H. Earle. 
Since the companies involved operate in 
interstate commerce, prosecution would 
be up to the Department of Justice. 


{| After listening for a month to rayon 
manufacturers’ protests, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued its code of fair trade 
practices for the industry. The new rules 
define rayon as the “generic term” for 
synthetic fabrics, yarns, or fibers and order 
its appearance in the labels and advertising 
of rayon products. Use of such words as 
crepe, taffeta, and velvet, usually associa- 
ted with silk, is prohibited unless the word 
rayon qualifies them. In mixed goods, the 
percentage of each kind of fiber must be 
given if the material is less than 95 per 
cent rayon. The term “pure dye” may be 
used when describing mixed goods. 

Calling FTC’s rules unenforceable, Roy 
A. Cheney, managing director of the Un- 
derwear Institute, claimed the commission 
had overstepped its authority: “Only Con- 
gress has the power to enact such laws. 
Moreover, industry is tired of all this 
monkey business coming out of Washing- 
ton...” 


{| To reduce the suspense of anxious trad- 
ers, New York Stock Exchange officials an- 
nounced that the latest prices of sixteen 
leading issues will be printed on the ticker 
tape every 30 seconds whenever the stock 
ticker falls more than five minutes behind 
transactions on the exchange floor. 


{| In the steel industry, wage earners out- 
number salaried employes twelve to one, 
according to an American Iron and Steel 
Institute survey. All other industries in 
1935 hired only 6.8 wage earners to one 
white-collar worker and paid out $3.20 in 
wages for each dollar in salaries. The steel 
industry’s ratio was $5.95 to $1. 


{{ Brewers attending the diamond jubilee 
of the United States Brewers Association 
in Pittsburgh were warned that prohibition 
might return if the industry did not correct 
its distributing practices. W.S. Alexander, 
Federal Alcohol Administrator, urged State 
laws to forbid brewers from owning their 
retail outlets, furnishing retailers with 
equipment or money, offering buyers bribes 
and bonuses, and selling beer on consign- 
ment. 








TRANSITION. 


Birthday: 


MICHAEL, Crown Prince of Ruma. 
nia, 16, Oct. 25. His Father, King Carol [| 
made him a Second Lieutenant in the | 
Rumanian Army; the Duke and Duches ! 
of Kent gave him a Rolls-Royce. : 

' 


MARIE, Dowager Queen of Rumani; | 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria of | 
England, 62, Oct. 29. 


ingaged: 
VIRGINIA BRUCE, 27, blonde | 


movie actress, and J. Walter Ruben, 38 | 








Newsweek from Wide World | 


Michael (left) and Carol 
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Virginia Bruce and J. Walter Ruben 
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Metro-Goldw yn-Mayer director. Divorced 
from the late John Gilbert in 1934, Miss 
Bruce has a 4-year-old daughter, Susan 
Ann Gilbert. 
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Divorce Sought: 
From the COUNT OF COVADONGA, 


ex-Crown Prince of Spain, by the former 
Marta Rocafort of Cuba, his second wife; 
in Havana. Ten days earlier a Havana 
court dismissed the Covadongas’ mutual 





divorce suit because the Count, ill in 
Miami, couldn’t appear in court. 
Divorced: 


COL. M. ROBERT GUGGENHEIM, 
51, copper-mining heir, by his third wife, 
the former Elizabeth Eaton, 34, of Long 
Island; in Reno. Cruelty charges ended 
their nine-year marriage and won her a 
settlement of $1,000 a month; each of 
Guggenheim’s first two wives got $1,000,- 
000 cash. Three days after the decree, Mrs. 
Guggenheim became involved in a fracas 
on Long Island. The daredevil horsewom- 
an and her 23-year-old trainer, John Fry, 
staggered into a Queens lunch wagon, 
shouting assault and robbery. Police in- 
vestigation revealed Mrs. Guggenheim’s 
chin and Fry’s scalp were cut in a barroom 
brawl. 


THOMAS MANVILLE JR., playboy 
asbestos heir, by his fourth wife, the for- 
mer Marcelle Edwards, show girl; in Reno, 
on grounds of mental cruelty. Two months 
ago Manville spent $10,000 for a splurge 
of full-page ads in New York newspapers 
to find a lawyer who would fight his wife’s 
$1,000,000 alimony demands. She accepted 
$200,000. 





Arrived: 

COUNT EMANUELE CASTEL- 
BARCO of Venice, and his wife Wally, 
daughter of Arturo Toscanini, orchestra 
conductor; in New York, from Italy, for a 
showing of the Count’s portraits of Eu- 
ropean notables. The Countess pranced 
down the gangplank wearing shoes worthy 
of Harper’s bizarre. They have 3-inch cork 
soles and 5-inch cork heels. “They make 
you look tall and slender,” she explained. 
“They keep your feet warm and dry.” 


ALEXANDER KORDA, British film 
producer, in New York, from London, to 
arrange purchase of the United Artists 
Distributing Corp. For $6,000,000, Korda 
and Samuel Goldwyn expect to buy out 
the present majority stockholders—Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and Charles 
Chaplin. The deal will give British pic- 
tures a greater outlet in the United States. 


CAPT. ERNEST SIMPSON, me 
husband of the Duchess of Windsor, 
New York, to arrange purchase of the 
Leviathan by his London ship-brokerage 














* 20 Years Older 





Life BesinsAt40 


Today—for the First Time in 
History — You can Expect More 
from Life After 40 than Before 











—NEVER Know It! 


YOU are living in a new world. Work that used to be done by hard, 
muscular labor now depends on the skill of fingers on a machine, and 
on keenness of mind. Your body is saved from exhausting wear. You 


are still young at 40—physically « 
and mentally. 


The new “‘young people” of 40 don’t 
resign themselves to discouraging con- 
ditions, or to taking a back seat! 


Take Inventory and 
Start Going Ahead Again 


In the mentally competitive world of 





today—the man of 40 is more com- 





—@ 


petent, more resourceful and better 
poised than in his youth. 


This is the time for you to take in- 
ventory. It is the time to reconsider 
the goals towards which you have 
been working. If you have plenty of 
energy on tap—as you should have— 
now is the time to go after what you 
want most. AND GET IT! 





You Can Gain New Happiness 
—THESE People Did 





Had Slump—Then Struck 
Faster Pace 


bad. Distress, gas and headaches 
were constant. 

I could not concentrate on my 
work. A doctor said intestines and 








Dear Life Begins: 


me partment. 
these figures mean. 

Henry T. Adams 

—Income bigger 

incompetence. 


I am 41. I no longer just work 
with figures in our financial de- 
I have learned what 


But I nearly lost my job some 
months ago, because of physical 


_My trouble started with con- 
stipation. Then my stomach went 


stomach tend to become less ac- 
tive—and put me on Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast to strengthen the 
digestive organs. Soon my head- 
aches and indigestion cleared up. 
This slump was a turning point. 
Since then, I have done the best 
work of my life—and received a 
substantial salary increase. 


Henry T. Adams. 





From Linen Room Worker 
to Hotel Housekeeper 


Fleischmann’s Yeast makes the 
stomach work better. 

I have eaten yeast regularly. 
For it stopped my stomach 








Dear Life Begins: 


trouble. Years seemed to fall away. 
I became brisk, businesslike. 





Mrs. Catherine Dorry 
Success Came at 46 


Sixteen years ago I had to start 
supporting myself and young 
daughter. I got a job in the linen 
room of a hotel. 

A few years ago, I could not do 
a good day’s work. 

I was run-down, suffered from 
indigestion and heartburn. An- 
other hotel employee told me 


The management noticed the 
difference and made me house- 
keeper. It is a small, homey hotel 
and I am in contact with the 
guests. This is an enjoyable life. 
I not only have more income than 
before—but I have broader inter- 
ests and more important work. 

Catherine Dorry. 





An Early Sign of Aging is Slower Digestion 


In most people the gastric juices begin to 
flow less freely around 40—and have 
weaker digestive action. 

Don’t let this slowing down get worse 
until it interferes with your activities. 
Give the digestive system special aid. 

Increasing as it does the quantity of the 
juices and strengthening their digestive 
power, Fleischmann’s Yeast is an impor- 
tant aid to people of 40 and over. 





In addition to this digestive stimula- 


tion, there is the tonic action of 4 vitamins 
in Fleischmann’s Yeast. A generous sup- 
ply of these 4 vitamins is provided—and 
each one has its particular part in keeping 
the body strong and well. 

Give your system this extra help. It 
brings to almost anyone over 40 new 
health and self-confidence. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day—one cake 14 hour before each meal 
—plain or in water. 





$2 





WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us 
—enclosing your picture. Life Begins, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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The World's 
Finest Register 


The ‘400 Line” Eery Tru-Pak is a silent, ever 
watchful guardian of profits—assuring complete 
protection and control over every trans-ction and 
eliminating losses caused by mistakes, carelessness, 
forgetfulness and temptation. Provides private al- 
teration- and tamper-proof copy of each transac- 
tion automatically refolded in locked compartment 
of register. Safeguards the interests of customers, 
clerks and owner. 
Tru-Pak Auditor, 
combination Tru- 
Pak and cash 
drawer— fixes re- 
sponsibility for all 
cash transactions. 
Record must be 
made before the 7Tyy Pop 
drawer can be Auditor 
opened. 

Egry Credit System — Ideal for smaller business. 
Simplifies handling of credits, giving complete data 
on all charge accounts instantly. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO.... Dayton, Ohio 
(Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities) 







Write for cata- 
logs. Address 
Dept. NW-116. 
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BOUND 
VOLUMES 


of Newsweek may be se- 
eured inexpensively. Vol- 
ume IX,covering January 
to June, 1937—completely 
indexed costs to subsecrib- 
ers only 


| To non-subseribers $3.50 


Separate indices covering 
six months......... Jie each 





























Don’t ac- 
cept these 
conditions 
as some- 
thing about 
which 
nothing of 
any real 
valuecanbe 
done. Give 
Glover's Mange Medicine a chance to prove 
its worth. Used with massage, it is a most effective aid 
in treating the scalp and hair. Famous for over a half 
century. To remove the Medicine’s pine tar odor,sham- 
poo with Glover's Medicated Soap. At all Druggists. 
Start using both today! Tell your Barber or Hairdresser 
to give you GLOVER’S. For FREE literature, write 
GLOVER’S, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


GLOVERS won 
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firm. He arrived incognito, but ship re- 
porters spotted him on the Queen Mary. 
They fired questions on his reported plans 
to marry Mary Kirk Raffray after her 
divorce next month from Jacques Raffray, 
New York insurance broker. “Amazing, 
isn’t it,” he remarked, “how you fellows 
find out about things?” 





Satisfied: 
LORD ROTHERMERE, London 


newspaper publisher. In Bermuda for a 
rest, he had hired an entire floor of a 
Hamilton hotel. But he soon threatened 
to move out because dance music from 
an outer terrace disturbed him. The hotel 
moved the orchestra inside. 





Honored: 


DR. FRANK J. TONE, president of 
the Carborundum Company of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., with the 1938 William H. 
Perkin Medal of the American Society of 
Chemical Industry. Tone, father of Fran- 
chot Tone, movie actor, is the inventor of 
the first commercial process for produc- 
tion of silicon. 





Sick List: 

MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, wife 
of China’s Generalissimo, and leader of 
the country’s air forces. Speeding 60 miles 
an hour from Nanking, her car skidded 
into a ditch and overturned. Mme. 
Chiang’s rib was fractured, but she went 
through with her inspection of the Shang- 
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The Count of Covadonga 




























Wide World 
Count and Countess Castelbarco: he brought art, she brought shoes 
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hai front. Afterward she rested at her 
Shanghai home. 


OLIVIA De HAVILLAND, movie 
actress (intestinal influenza, contracted 
while on location at Chico, Calif.) : forced 
to delay work on “The Adventures of 
Robin Hood.” 


JOHN ROOSEVELT, the President’s 
youngest son (four wisdom teeth extracted 
at Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton): recuperating at the home of his 
fiancée, Anne Clarke. 





Died: 

BRUCE CRANE, 80, one of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest active landscape painters; of a 
heart attack, at his Bronxville, N.Y., home. 


The DUKE of TALLEYRAND, 78, 
distant relative of Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Napoleonic diplomat; 
of a heart attack, at his Paris home. In 
1908, one of the first European nobles to 
offer a title in exchange for American 
wealth, he married Anna Gould, heiress to 
the $80,000,000 fortune of her father, Jay 
‘Gould. Despite the Gould family’s skepti- 
cism, the marriage lasted 29 years. 


MICHAEL J. HEALY, 46, an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission attorney since 
July 1936 and Supreme Director of the 
Knights of Columbus; of an abdominal 


ailment, at Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 


KATHRYN LAWES, 50, wife of 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes of New York’s 
Sing Sing Prison; killed by a fall from a 
cliff overlooking the Hudson River, near 
Bear Mountain Bridge. 


REV. HUGH RICHARD LAWRIE 
SHEPPARD, 57, canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University; of a heart attack while writing 
a sermon, at his London home. His popu- 
lar sermons, broadcast throughout Eng- 
land, established Dick Sheppard as an 
outspoken British pacifist and a frankly 
progressive Anglican cleric. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
BROWN, 82, former Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Arkansas, only Bishop of that 
church ever unfrocked for heresy; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, at his Galion, Ohio, 
home. In 1925 the House of Bishops de- 
posed Brown for statements made in his 
book, “Communism and Christianism,” 
which denied Christ’s existence and de- 
fended communism as “a synonym at once 
for morality, religion, and Christianity.” 
Despite his subsequent membership in an 
atheist society and his slogan—“Banish 
Gods from skies and capitalists from 
earth”—he later was a Bishop of the Old 
Catholic Church, a schismatic offshoot 
from Rome. 


VIRGINIA POTTER, 80, feminist 
and pioneer agitator for working women’s 
welfare; after a long illness, at Faulkner 
Hospital, Boston. 








For one of the 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Installations 


in New Department of Interior Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


One of over 15 government buildings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which have been equipped with 
Sturtevant Air Conditioning Apparatus. 


4,499 tons of air per hour are handled by the 
Sturtevant Equipment in this building! 


8. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
— {~ —_ Ss ——— 


World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment 




















YOU SAVE 
$7.60 


by subscribing to News- 
week for three years— 
156 exeiting issues 
portraying the men 
and events that make 
the news. 


Make sure of receiving 
your copy of News- 
week regularly... 
send us your subserip- 
tion now. Each week 
it will bring you the 
understanding that 
only Newsweek gives 
---the how and why of 
today, the where and 
what of tomorrow. 


A three year subserip- 
tion costs only $8... 
saving you $7.60 over 
the single copy price of 
10e. 























Pioneers of the Sunshine 
Quest Find Health and 
Recreation in El Paso* 


@ Years ago they came in covered wagons 
=, == seeking gold... today it’s golden winter 
sunshine, and they're finding it in lavish 
profusion—and with it daily golf, riding, 
polo, tennis, and other sports; new sights 
- for snow-weary eyes: Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, White Sands National 
Monument, the Rio Grande, Old Mex- 
ico—all at El Paso’s doorstep! Join the 
throng this winter—come to El Paso’s 
Sunshine! 


COUNTY,TEXAS 
Average Daytime Temperature for Nov. 65.6” 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room 13 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 


Name Address 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


As the Conference Opens 


\ \ henever Norman Davis goes to 


a party with realistic and experienced rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments, those 
Americans who know his abilities and prej- 
udices quake in their boots. This week’s 
Brussels shindig is no exception. Nothing 
goes to Mr. Davis’ head more quickly 
than a talk about world salvation through 
collective action. A few long quaffs, and 
Mr. Davis will, with complete abandon, 
swing a nimble foot to foreign pipes. In 
fact, he has even been known, at the 
height of the merriment, to offer to give 
his hosts the shirt off Uncle Sam’s back. 

This, remember, is the same Norman 
Davis who, as a delegate to the Arms 
Conference in 1933, committed the United 
States to the following proposition in re- 
turn for some undesignated limitation of 
armament: “We are willing to consult 
other states in case of a threat to peace 
with a view to averting a conflict. Further 
than that, in the event that the states 
in conference determine that a state has 
been guilty of a breach of peace in viola- 
tion of its international obligations and 
take measures against a violator, then, if 
we concur in the judgment rendered as to 
the responsible and guilty party, we will 
refrain from any action tending to defeat 
such collective effort which the states may 
thus make to restore peace.” 

As it happened, Mr. Davis’ generous 
proposal was looked upon with such ex- 
treme disfavor in the sober atmosphere of 
the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, 
that the Senate tempered, qualified and, 
later, partially nullified it in terms which 
left no doubt that that body was de- 
termined not to consent to the abandon- 
ment of neutrality by the United States. 
But repudiations of this kind have seem- 
ingly neither dampened Mr. Davis’ ardor 
nor disqualified him to represent us at 
affairs of the Brussels variety—a joyous 
service which he has rendered first under 
Wilson, then under Hoover and now under 
Roosevelt. 





The special danger in the present 
situation lies in the fact that, in the weeks 
before November 3, the Administration 
has inferentially carried us far beyond the 
Norman Davis Commitment of 1933. Mr. 
Davis merely pledged that, in return for 
a limitation of armaments, we would, in 
the event that the League states took 
coercive measures against the “aggres- 
sor,” refrain from any action to defeat 
such collective effort if we concurred in 


their judgment as to the guilty party. 
What we have now done is to encourage 
and provoke Geneva into action against 
Japan in the vain belief that our leader- 
ship in hostility would not become so ap- 
parent. We announced the guilty party, 
and then Geneva followed suit. 

Theoretically, the Brussels Conference 
might have acted as a mediator—and an 
impartial one. But the Chicago speech 
and the State Department’s subsequent 
naming of Japan as an aggressor have 
made impartiality impossible. Americans 
who listened to the metaphors of the Chi- 
cago speech may not have realized that 
when Mr. Roosevelt used the word 
“quarantine” he used a word which has a 
definite meaning. In terms of its own 
technical definition, and interpreted in 
the light of the context, it meant to seg- 
regate, boycott or otherwise engage in 
specific punitive action against Japan. The 
use of such language was, at the very least, 
a negation of the idea of suspended judg- 
ment and unbiased interposition. Thus has 
the moral force of impartial mediation 
offered in good faith been blighted before 
it could be invoked. 

Now the Conference has no choice but 
to act as a punitive agency or to do 
nothing under the guise of doing some- 
thing. The alternatives, wholly needlessly, 
are now war or frustration. 








‘There is another point. Mr. Davis 
will be dealing with representatives of Euro- 
pean nations that are rapidly reaching a 
temporary modus vivendi. It is utterly 
unlikely that they will be willing to take 
any action which might destroy the res- 
pite that they have secured after endless 
negotiation in the capitals of Europe 
during the past six months. They may well 
regret what is happening in the Far East, 
without being disposed to jeopardize that 
fragile and conditional peace they have 
bought so dearly at home. Germany and 
Italy, moreover, are quite likely to sabo- 
tage any efforts to adopt coercive measures. 

The directing genius behind British 
foreign policy is not the naive Mr. Eden, 
but as hard-boiled a European statesman 
as has been developed in the past twenty- 
five years: behind Neville Chamberlain, 
an infinitely stronger character than his 
brother Austin, is the tradition of his 
father Joseph, the most forthright im- 
perialist that England produced since the 
days of Warren Hastings. But even if 
this were not the fact, even if Anthony 
Eden were Prime Minister, England could 
not go to bat in the Pacific. 


—. 

And so Mr. Davis, boiling with moral 
indignation and fresh from counsels with 
an Administration itching to “do some. 
thing” about Japan, is going into a huddle 
with men whose only object is to see ys 
attempt, single-handed, to discipline Ja- 
pan. What will his reaction be as the 
facts begin to dawn on him? To what 
will he be moved to commit the United 
States, lest his pilgrimage result in com. 
plete humiliation? What impulsive gesture 
will suggest itself as an alternative to 
frustration? 

Only the presence of Congress in special 
session at Washington may protect ys 
from embroilment beyond that dangerous 
point to which Mr. Davis slid in 1933. For 
the feeling is strong in the Senate that 
whether war comes now or later, the Ad- 
ministration, wittingly or unwittingly, will 
have made its contribution toward it. 





Beer Since Repeal 


week at Pittsburgh, the 
United States Brewers Association cele- 
brated its diamond jubilee. The occasion 
brings to the fore discussion of the present 
status of the brewing industry, the gov- 
ernment regulations that concern it, the 
tax burden it bears and the duties and 
responsibilities of the industry in the new 
era that began with the adoption of the 
Twenty-first Amendment. 

The legalization of beer in the spring of 
1933 was, of course, primarily a recovery 
measure and only incidentally the fulfill- 
ment of a Roosevelt campaign pledge. The 
figures presented to the public last week 
are an impressive demonstration of the 
part in recovery which the industry has 
played in the past four and a half years. 
One billion dollars in excise taxes have gone 
into the Federal Treasury. State and 
municipal treasuries have enjoyed a com- 
parably invigorating rain of revenue. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers have 
been reemployed, and vast amounts of 
agricultural products have found a market. 

As might have been expected, the re- 
turn of beer has been accompanied by a 
vast amount of regulatory legislation. 
More than four years of experience now 
point to the need for careful revision of 
this complicated growth—not for the 
purpose of relaxing the government's 
watchfulness, which is indispensable if the 
old evils are not to recur, but in order to 
make the regulation more simple, more in- 
telligible and more adequate. The need for 
legislative overhauling and_ simplification 
is certainly not confined to this field. But 
the industry is itself so thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that it must prevent the 
recurrence of the evil conditions which 
contributed to the enactment of Prohibi- 
tion and so forcibly demonstrating its 
own ability to curb those abuses which 
might bring it into disrepute, that a start 
might well be made here. 




















Me AND MORE, you’ll hear men who 


know liquor calling for a dry whiskey. 
A whiskey without even a trace of sweet- 
ness. In other words, for Paul Jones. 

No wonder! Such men have always pre- 
ferred dry champagne, dry sherry, and dry 
cocktails. So it’s only natural that they 
should favor a dry whiskey, too. 


And Paul Jones is truly dry—gloriously 


Sy OF S 
VWeur wuish© 


“Re 90 PROOF 
Nee oo 


c 
T oistirceries: ™ 


rich and mellow, yet utterly without sweet- 
ness. And it’s ALL whiskey—whiskey every 
drop! 

This quality of dryness is one of the chief 
reasons Why Paul Jones has been known as 
“A Gentleman’s Whiskey” since 1865, 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Four Roses, Old Oscar 


brand and Mattingly & Moore 
of straight whiskies 


Pepper 
all 90 proof, ill blends 


and that means ALL whiskey. 
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A Years Work 
to Make 10 
Hours of Film * 


e):j3 amy \ abe) 4, 
tells how his throat picked 
Luckies, a light smoke 


7 NC Y 8 PICTURES this year,” 
ail says Robert Taylor, ‘run 
about 10 hours on the screen. But 
that meant over 2,000 hours of work 
for me... During all this acting I 
found Luckies gentle on my throat. 
I started smoking them 7 years ago.” 

Luckies are easy on your throat be- 
cause the “Toasting” process takes 
out certain harsh throat irritants 


found in all tobacco—even the finest. 

And Luckies do use the finest to- 
bacco. Sworn records show that 
among independent tobacco experts 
Lucky Strike has twice as many ex- 
clusive smokers as have all other 
cigarettes combined. 

In the impartial, honest judgment 
of the experts...the men who know 
tobacco best...it’s Luckies—2 to 1. 


*STAR OF METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S “YANK AT OXFORD” 


Luckies-A Light Smoke 


Easy on your throat —“‘It’s Toasted” 









WITH TOBACCO EXPERTS... 
WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST 
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